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Lady Knights on the move 


thern Essex has extended its winning 
streak to sixteen games. The winning 
streak has locked-up first place for the 
girls in the Greater Boston Small College 
Conference. The Knights will have played 
in the post-season tournament before 
today, so the results and the team’s final 
standing will be reported in the next issue 
of the Observer. 

The Knights finished 12-0 in league play 
this year, and 21-1 overall. The only loss 
suffered by the girls was at the hands of 
Roxbury Community College back in De- 
cember. Since that time the Knights have 
been tearing up the league behind the of- 
fensive power of Alyce Beal, Ellen Foley, 
Donna Johnson and Corinne MacDougall. 
All members of the women’s squad have 
contributed heavily to the team’s success. 


Springtime in February mle deems ee 


The Knights extended their winning 
streak to eleven games at the hands of 
powerful Hellenic College on the last day 
of January. Hellenic, who is second place, 
was no contest for the Knights in this 
contest. Ellen Foley paced the women 
with 20 points. Alyce Beal and Corinne 
MacDougall combined for 34 points. The 
Knights led at the half, 32-10, and the 
game was never close thereafter. 


The Knights then faced Roxbury Com- 
munity College in Roxbury. It seemed as 
though the winning streak would come to 
an abrupt halt when the Knights fell, 
79-39. Roxbury, however, had illegally 
played an ineligible player and the game 
was forfeited to the Knights—the winning 
streak continued. 


The next victim of the Knights was 
Daniel Webster College. The Knights 
again proved the better team as they won 
handily, 73-21. The Knights allowed Dan- 
iel Webster to score a mere 19 points in 
the first half but the Knights were still not 
pleased with their defense, so they played 
tight and, in the second half, allowed 
Daniel Webster an unbelievable 2 points! 
The big story of the game, however, was 
the offensive show put on by Donna John- 
son. ‘DJ’ scored 37 points, 16 points more 
than the entire Daniel Webster team. Her 
offense, not limited to shooting only, in- 
cluded passing. ‘DJ’ had an open shot 
toward the end of the first half but thought 
it was better to pass off to her teammate, 
Corinne MacDougall, for an easy lay-up. © 

Mt. Ida College then tried their luck at 
the awesome Knights, but they, too, fell 
prey to the power of NECC. The Knights 
led from the start and at the end of the 
first half they had earned a 30-19 lead. 
Ellen Foley and Alyce Beal combined for - 
30 points to lead all NECC scorers. The 
final score of the game was NECC 57, Mt. 


Wadnesuay, Feb. 18, was the day for - dolita your Ping in thes sun. Ida 36. 
Temperatures hit a record high of 60 degrees, allowing students 
to soak up the rays. {please turn to page 18. . .} 


yt : Carl Russo photo. 
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Mudflats was closed a few days during the wet, warm weather. — Carl Russo photo. 
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Mudflats update 


Dimitry calls paving top priority 


By Mike Petrycki 


The conditions of the mudflat parking 
area are getting worse as spring approach- 
es and it is unlikely the state will provide 
funds to pave it. 

Seasonal smoothing of the surface only 
prolongs the quagmire of muck and mud 
resulting from its porous condition. 

President John R. Dimitry will request 
funding for the hot top and landscaping 
this year. 

Northern Essex has submitted its Capi- 
tal Outlay Requests in the past and had 
designated the paving of this lot as top 
priority. 

Although a requested $100,000 was 
appropriated by the State Legislature in 
1978 for the pavement, last-minute chang- 
es for eatch basins to control oil and salt 
run-off were required. 

The college was forced to use $60,000 
for regulatory sewerage facilities last 
year. 

The City of Haverhill was concerned 
about the oil and salt run-off that would 
pollute Kenoza Lake, the town's water 
supply. 

The Haverhill Water Department and 
the conservation service demanded the 


People involved with the new play “Ge 


sewerage facilities for which President 
Dimitry spent last year’s appropriation. 

At this point, money isn’t available to 
put down hardtop and islands similar to 
the other parking areas around campus. 

Last spring, President Dimitry com- 
mented, “Almost all the money is going 
underground.” All Lot #1,drainage is 
piped to a brook east of the campus. 

Dean of Administration Joe Brown says 
this year's confirmation from the state of 
the funds for completion of the parking 
facility is questionable. 

Once the paving has been completed, 
the orderly parking capacity should be 
expanded by 450 cars. 


Until then, it remains a challenge to 
park without any clearly defined spaces. 

During some semesters, students are 
forced to park along access roads, embank- 
ments, and forbidden firelanes. 

With increased car pooling and contin- 
ued student and faculty cooperation, 
parking inconvenience can be kept at a 
minimum. 

Hopefully, the repetition of this situa- 
tion every year will notify the state to 
pave the mudflat parking facility. 


tting Acquainted.” 


Top (L-R) Dick Seguin, playwright; Keith Sherman, stage 
manager; Tom Hunter and Marty Bunshaft, cast. Seated, cen- 
: ter [L-R] Nancy Nash-Hiett, cast; Gene Boles, producer and 
director. Seated in front (L-R] John Torrisi, Deirdre Plude, 


cast. Not pictured are cast members Kevin Anderson and 


_° Candy Brown. 
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Campus news 


Funds allocated 


$3,000 for films, lectures, dinner theatre 


By Jason Frost 

At its meeting Friday, Feb. 13, the Social 
Committee voted to allocate $3,000 
towards various NECC entertainment 
activities. 

The spending of $1500 has been approved 
for the upcoming film series this semester . 
Some of the films that will be shown in the 
carpeted lounge downstairs in the college 
center are ‘‘The Rose,’’ ‘‘Caddyshack,”’ 
“The Onion Field,’ and ‘Simon.’ The 
other $1,500 is going towards NECC’s 
twentieth anniversary celebration which 
will include a lecture series and a dinner 
theater planned by Prof. Gene Boles. 

The Student Council is responsible for 
the allocation of student activities funds. It 
receives recommendations from the social 


committee for entertainment. Other 
monies fund cost centers which include 
athletics, student publications, and clubs. 

Members of the interim council commit- 
tee have been Anne Girard, Steve Smith, 
Lisa Bucuzzo, Joe DeVeau, Donna Lee 
Holmes, Jeff Miller and student activities 
secretary Kathy Kimball. Social Commit- 
tee Chairperson has been Richard Quickly. 
Following last week’s elections, the full 
student council organized Feb. 18. (See 
election story.) 

Students are the ones who decide how 
the activities fees are spent. If you have 
any ideas, suggestions or criticisms, feel 
free to talk to your council represen- 
tatives, or write to the Observer. Any feed- 
back is welcome. 


By Laurel La Fave 


On April 27, Northern Essex will hold a 
Health Fair sponsored by the National 
Health Screening Council and our own 
health center. The fair is the beginning of 
Health Fair Week which will run through 
May 2. 

Many activities will be held on campus 
for the students and the surrounding 
community. 

Five fairs will be held in the Merrimack 
Valley during the week. Northern Essex 


Health Fair begins April 27 


was chosen as a site by the Boston branch 
of the National Health Screening Council, 
located in Washington, D.C. 

WCVB-TV will cover theFair. 


Once again, the new hours for the cam- 
pus physicians are Wednesdays from noon 
to 1:00 p.m. with Dr. Richard Traister, 
and Thursdays from 8:30 a.m. to 9:30 a.m. 
with Dr. Carl Rosenbloom. 

The Health Center hours are Monday 
through Friday from 8:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


Meet cast and crew 


‘Getting Acquainted’ 


By Deborah Nash 


“Getting Acquainted,” the drama pro- 
sentation of this semester, will be per- 
formed the second and third weekends in 
March. There will be some daytime show- 
ings in the Third Story Theatre on class 
days from 11-1 p.m. 

The cast and behind-the-scenes people 
of “Getting Acquainted” is made up of 
several students and faculty. The play 
was written by veteran actor Richard 


Seguin. This is the first play he has writ- 
ten and it is an amusing comedy in which 
there is promise of entertainment. Seguin 
has performed in over fifty plays in the 
area. 


Keith Sherman is the stage manager for 
“Getting Acquainted.” He was also stage 


manager for “Pippin” last semester and 


played the part of Phillip in “Gallows 
He was in one of the several 


Humor.” 


plays performed at a science-fiction con- 
vention also. 


gram here. 


Susan Sanders is the technical director 
for “Getting Acquainted.” She has been 
involved with about 12 different plays in 
the past, doing everything from make-up 
to set design and acting. Ms. Sanders is 
an English Composition 1 & 2 teacher in 
addition to teaching Speech and Stage- 
craft. She earned her B.S. from Ithaca 
College and M.S. in Speech from Emer- 
son College. She is a resident of Wellesley. 


Theatre coordinator Gene Boles is the 
producer and director of the play. He has 
been producing and directing plays for 
several years here, including “Pippin,” 
You're a Good Man Charlie Brown,” “Miss 
Hamford Beauty Pageant,” “Night Must 
Fall” and several others. He hopes to 
present two one-act plays later in the 
semester. 


Candy Brown plays the part of She 
(Christine) in the play. This is Ms. Brown’s 
first play in which she has been a cast 
member. However, she has been the set 


Sherman is a resident of 
Andover and is in the Liberal Arts pro- 


artist for several plays — including “Real 
Inspector Hound,” “The Stoning” and 
“Pippin.” She will also be doing the 
artwork for this play. She resides in Burl- 
ington and is a senior at NECC. 

Tom Hunter plays Louie. He has been in 
several plays: “Night Must Fall,” “Pip- 
pin,” “Gallows Humor,” and“You're a Good 
Man Charlie Brown,” in which he played 
Charlie Brown. He also performs with the 
Amesbury Playhouse where he played in 
“Oklahoma,” “Man of La Mancha” and 
“Harvey.” Hunter is a resident of Plum 
Island and is a senior in the Liberal Arts 
program with a concentration in Theatre. 

Nancy Nash-Hiett plays 812 in “Getting 
Acquainted.” Ms. Nash-Hiett played the 
part of Pippin’s lover Catherine in last 
semester's “Pippin.”. She loves singing 
and acting and would like to be in more 
musicals. Ms. Nash-Hiett is a resident of 
Haverhill and a senior in the Secretarial 
program. 


John Torrisi plays the part of He (Chris- 
topher). This is his first play. Mr. Torrisi 
is a veteran and is now in the National 


Guard. He resides in Groveland and is a 
freshman at NECC. 


Marty Bunshaft plays the part of Sam in 
“Getting Acquainted.” Bunshaft has no 
previous acting experience but, like 
Candy Brown, has worked behind the 
scenes. He has worked on lighting and 
special effects (sound) on the plays “My 
Sister Eileen,” “Dracula,” “Gallows 
Humor” and “Pippin,” and has worked 
with several rock groups. Bunshaft is a 
freshman in the Electrical Engineering 
program and lives in Bradford. 

Deirdre Plude plays the part of Olivia. 
She has been acting in plays for three 
years; most prominent were “Carnival” 
and “Dracula” at her high school. Ms. 
Plude is in the Liberal Arts program at, 
NECC, but she plans to major in Theatre 
when she transfers. She is a freshman and 
resides in Salem, N.H. 
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Student 
election 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 


The Student Council has four new mem- 
bers to fill chairs left vacant when four 
members resigned at the end of last 
semester. 

Freshmen representatives campaigning 
for the two vacant freshman seats were 
Deborah Hoyt, Richard Quigley and 
Cheryle Macomber. Deborah Hoyt was 
elected with 70 votes and Richard Quigley 
with 53 votes. 

Three seniors also ran to fill two senior 
seats. They were Anne Girardin, Michael 
Lucci and John Asimakopoulas. Winners 


Council elects officers 


The Student Council has announced 
their choices of new officers for the Spring 
1981 semester. 


The new Student Council officers are as 
ae 
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NECC students invited 
Creative Arts Career 
Day set for March 3 


senior; Deborah Hoty, 
freshman. 


— Carl Russo photo. __ 


Council 
results 


were Anne Girardin with 66 votes and 
Michael Lucci with 58 votes. 


The number of students who voted 
totaled 337. The total number of freshman 
votes were 158, with seniors casting 179 
votes. 


The complete list of Council members 
are: Lisa Palmer, Steve Smith, Jeffrey 
Miller, Joe DeVeau, Nancy McInnis, Lisa 
Bucuzzo, Maureen McCauley, Donna Lee 
Homes, Anne Girardin, Michael Lucci, 
Deborah Hoyt and Richard Quigley. 


Vice-president Nancy McInnis 
Treasurer Joe De Veau 
Secretary Maureen McCauley 


Soc.Com.Chairman Richard Quickly 


Congratulations to all of them, and the 
he Observer staff. 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 


Area high school students along with 
NECC students are invited to attend a 
Creative Arts Career Day on Mar. 3 from 
8:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


The schedule of events is as follows: 


8:30 - 9:00 
Registration, Physical Education Bldg. 
* 9:00 - 11:00 


Class visits [art, dance, music, theatre] 
Tour of Campus 


11:00 - 11:45 
Lunch, College Center 
* 11:45 - 12:30 


Entertainment 
Physical Education Building 


* 12:30 - 2:00 


Careers Panel — Participation by visiting 

high school teachers and counselors invi- 

ted; speaker from Art Institute of Boston: 
Wendy Sellers 


Carpeted Lounge, College Center 


*NECC students are invited to the three 
events preceded by an ‘*’. 


There will be a videotape of Creative 
Arts activities included in Event #1, 


Participating in entertainment (Event 
#2) will be Sarah Hobbes, Erin Cronin, and 
Carol Zudowsky, dance; Andy Woolf, 
Choral selections; Kevin Anderson and 
Nancy Hiett, music from “Pippin”; and a 
jam session. 


Wendy Sellers, a working artist from 
the Art Institute of Boston will speak 
during Event #3. Sellers spoke at the Car- 
eer Day last year and Elaine Mawhinney- 
Webb said she was such a smash hit they 
invited her back again this year. Partici- 
pating in the Career Seminar (Event #3) 
will be Elaine Mawhinney-Webb, Mike 
Finegold, Gene. Boles, Tom Calderone 
(music), Bob Paul, Rochelle Newman and 
Sandra Hall. 


Parnassus plans two issues 


“You can’t live on poetry, but 
people die every day from the 
absence of what is found there.” 


— William Carlos Williams 


Parnassus, the college literary maga- 
zine, is planning to come out with two 
issues this semester. 

The first issue will be out in the week 
before Spring vacation, as a supplement to 
the NECC Observer. 

A second issue — in magazine format — 
will appear early in May. 


® 


e Club news... 


e Area news... Bradford. . 


e Campus news... 


e Something new .. 


e Features. . 


e Sports .. 


e Feedback. . 


Inside story ® 


. India slide show 


. neighbor college ......... 8 


Ecitoriales: 2 ike oso. eeleelane, oe hs 


. Think tank 


whoopsters’ schedule :..i win eee ee 


The deadline for the submission of 
poems, short stories, plays and journal 
writings to be considered for the supple- 
ment issue is March 4. The deadline for 
manuscripts to be considered for the 
magazine issue is April 10. 

Material should be deposited in the 
Parnassus mailbox, located on the third 
floor of C Building, or left with a professor 
who will convey it to the Parnassus staff. 

Anyone interested in joining the work- 
ing staff of Parnassus will be met with 
open arms! 


, 


» NECC health’ Care isp.) Gane cncuaae fen cae to iat 
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. Free movies schedule... ........0.... 


sa 
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Clubs 


By the end of the night, people at the NECC Mixer manage to find room to dance. 
— Carl Russo photo. 


Valentine mixer rocks 
Over 600 turn out 


By Jason Frost 

The NECC Valentine’s Day Mixer was 
held at the Rendezvous Club on Sunday, 
February 16 from 8 p.m. til 1a.m. Over six 
hundred NECC students and their friends 
rocked to the music of Messenger, a local 
group. 

Future Shock shared the bill with 
Messenger and played selections from 
artists like Aerosmith and Black Sabbath. 


‘“*Hymn 43”’ and ‘‘Thick as a Brick’’ were 
presented by Messenger whose bass 
player, Ron was featured on the flute. 
Messenger also played a few original 
works which were apparently well 
received. 

If space available is any indication of 
success or failure, then the ‘mixer’ ranks 
highly on the success scale. Not a seat was 
to be found anywhere. 


Music ........ jazz, folk, classical 


By Deborah Nash 


On Mondays at 12 noon in Room C-201, 
music student Jack Mears will be giving 
guitar lessons to students interested in 
learning to play guitar. If you have always 
wanted to learn, here is your chance. 
Mears also would like experienced guitar- 
ists to gather for a workshop to share 
their knowledge and expérience with the 
other students. 


Jam sessions will be featured every 
Friday in Lecture Hall A at noon. If inter- 
ested, come over with your instruments 
and join in the fun. The jams will be 
alternately Jazz, Folk, and Rock. 

The Choral Club will meet in Lecture 
Hall A for anyone interested in taking 
part ina chorus. Advisor Mike Finegold 
welcomes students to join. 

If you enjoy singing, meetings will be 
Wednesdays at noon in Lecture Hall A. 


They want your blood! 


By Steve Fenton 


The Veterans Club will sponsor a blood 
drive on February 23 in the lounge on the 
first floor of the College Center. The drive 
will run from 9:00 a.m. to noon. Any in- 
terested person should try and sign up a 
week in advance in the Cafeteria. There 
will also be time to sign up on the day of 
the blood drive. 

Every Thursday night, from 7 to 10 
p.m., the Veterans Club offers basketball 
and weightlifting in the gynmasium. All 
students are welcome to come and partici- 


pate. Those who wish to use the universal 
gym are reminded that they must bring 
their own pins. 

A mistake was made in the last issue of 
the Observer when it was stated that the 
Veterans office ran an active recruiting 
program for individuals interested in mili- 
tary service. Rather, the Veterans office 
recruits veterans in order to assist them 
in receiving all the benefits that they're 
entitled to. They will, however, talk to 
anyone who has questions regarding the 
military. 


Behaviorial Science club has guest speakers 


By Peter Spokus 

The Northern Essex Community College 
Behavioral Sciences Club has announced 
that there will be two guest speakers at 
their weekly Wednesday meetings in 
Room C-305. 

On February 25 at noon, Robert Dumond 
will speak on “Victim Compensation: a 
Little Understood Law of Massachusetts.”’ 
The meeting will be held in Room C-305 
and all interested persons are invited 


Dr. John Shimer will be speaking before 
the Behavioral Sciences Club on March 4. 
Dr. Shimer is a Methodist minister and a 
Jungian therapist. He will be discussing 
Anima/Animus: The bisexual nature of 
the collective unconscious 

All interested students are more than 
welcome to attend both meetings. 
Refreshments will be served. For more in- 
formation, contact Advisors Peter Flynn 
and Cindy Johnson anytime in Room C-364. 


International club schedule 


The International Club has completed its 
Spring semester Schedule and the follow- 
ing lecturers scheduled to speak are as 
follows: 

Mar. 4 — Italy — Prof. and Mrs. John 
Guarino 

Mar. 18— Japan — Dr. Makota Harada 


GOterih LiauLeu Ens ¢ Mote 


Apr. 1— China — Prof. Gerry Morin 

Apr. 15 — Greece — Mr. John 
Asimakopoulos 

May 6 — International Party. 

All meetings are held in C323 between 12 
and 1p.m. Refreshments are provided. 


Boyry Pou ut (294909 Viinu Mm 


People crowd to the front of the stage, enjoying the music of Messenger. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


Sellers tells International club about India 


By Deborah Nash 


Prof. Usha Sellers, chairperson of the 
Social Sciences Division, spoke to the 
International Club Feb. 18. A native of 
India, she lectured about her homeland. 

She showed the club the different eras 
of India’s history dating back to 2500 B.C. 
when the earliest civilization inhabited the 
country. She told of the ages that had fol- 
lowed, namely the age when Alexander 
the Great invaded India and the Golden 
Age in which art, poetry and literature 
were emphasized. 

To get acquainted, Sellers explained 
that she came to the United States to go to 
school and had no intention of staying 
here. But she did stay and married an 
American she met at Tufts University. 
She mentioned that her sister is ]i 


1 ving in 
this country and her brothe int wee 


politically. She stressed that the govern- 
ment in India now is much like that of the 
United States when we won our indepen- 
dence. Time and organization are needed. 
Slides included the Taj Mahal, g Muslim 
monument built by a former king for his 
queen. The Taj Mahal is famous as one of 
the Seven Wonders of the World. Slides 
also showed Indian dress, including the 
sari’s different styles for times of day and 
occasions. 


In the slides were several temples and 
palaces, some of which have been turned 
into hotels by the maharajahs who owned 
them. Sellers pointed out that some of the 
historical landmarks of India are not kept 
up because the country is poor and cannot 
afford to preserve them. 


In India there is 


Women on the way up workshop 


Powers, Raney coordinate seminar 


By J. Wilson, 
Office of Public Information 

Aseminar for women on the way up was 
held February 18 at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College, Haverhill. Coordinated by 
two faculty members at the college, the 
seminar was an attempt to meet the 
needs of business and industry in the Mer- 
rimack Valley. 

“We have had many inquiries about this 
type of program,’’ stated Margaret Raney, 
one of the coordinators of this seminar, 
who stated that the day-long seminar was 
designed “‘to address the problems women 
are facing as they try to achieve upward 
mobility.” 

Both Mrs. Raney and co-coordinator 
Geraldine Powers are veterans of the 
business world as well as experienced 
educators. Mrs. Raney attended Colby 
Sawyer College and received B.S. and 
M.Ed. degrees from Boston Uiniversity. 
She is a lifelong Lowell resident, and has 
taught in the Business Department at 
Northern Essex for the past five years. 


An Andover resident, Mrs. Powers is a 
graduate of Northern Essex Community 
College herself. She received a B.S. and 
M.Ed. degrees from Salem State College. 
She was associated with American Air- 
lines for nine years and taught at Andover 
Junior College before joining the faculty at 
Northern Essex four years ago. 

“T am excited about the quality of the 
seminar leaders,’”’ Mrs. Powers stated in 
discussing the planning of the Developing 
Management Skills Seminar. ‘‘These 
women are all highly qualified, dynamic 
professionals who have found rewards and 
success in their chosen careers,”’ she said. 
Guest faculty members for the program 
were Catherine O. Monson, Personnel 
Director for the Prince Macaroni Com- 
pany, whose topic was Strategies for Suc- 
cess; Dr. Rose Breslin, a_ practicing 
psychologist, lecturer and educator, who 
discussed Interpersonal Communications; 
and Denny Latson, Marketing Support 
Representative for IBM, who spoke on the 
Electronic Office. 
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[{L-R] Margaret Raney and Geraldine Powers, teachers in the Division of Business; 


Deni Latson, IBM; Catherine Monson, Prince Macaroni Co.; John Peroni, Dean of 


the Division of Continuing Education. 
Inter-personal Communications. 


NECC to be test site for nurses 


By Marie Hodgdon 


“We are a community based institution. 
This college is a part of the community and 
if there is a way that this facility can be us- 
ed by the community, it will be done.” 
Jack Wysong, assistant to the president 
here at Northern Essex, voiced these sen- 
timents over its participation in a program 
designed to utilize state community col- 
leges as free test sites for nursing students 
taking the Board of Registration examina- 

tions. These exams are supervised by the 
Office of Consumer Affairs. 

“We'd be delighted to host the nursing 
exams,’’ Wysong said. ‘‘We already do it 
for the state police exams. It’s our 
philosophy and the philosophy of the state 
community college system to respond to 
the requirements of our community 
whenever possible.’ The program will 
save the state the cost of renting test sites, 
estimated between $30,000 and $50,000 per 
year, for exams in nursing, psychology, 
accounting, social work, architecutre, and 
medicine. Previously, most state board 


exams were given in Boston only, forcing 
students from the western part of the state 
to travel a substantial distance and spend 
from one to four nights — depending on the 
exam — away from home. ‘‘Conditions at 
rented facilities were often deplorable,’ 
Secretary of Consumer Affairs Eileen 
Schell has emphasized. ‘‘As many as 3,000 
students gathered in a hall with no 
luncheon and inadequate restroom 
facilities, lack of space, poor lighting and 
ventilation, and absolutely no parking pro- 
visions. Now, at least, the students will be 
divided among the colleges and we can 
provide them with a suitable testing 
environment.” =z 

Appropriately, the first exams held at 
Bunker Hill and Springfield Technical 
were the nursing boards on Feb. 3 and 4. It 
was Kathleen Kenney, a senior student 
nurse at Massachusetts General Hospital 
School of Nursing and a representative of 
the Student Nursing Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, who got the project rolling. 


“The Senate Ways and Means Commit- 
tee decided it was inappropriate to use 
taxpayers’ money to rent private facilities 
for test sites,’’ Kenney said, ‘‘so it became 
pretty clear that funds were not available 
to the nursing board this year. I called 
several private colleges and universities in 
the Boston area to see if they’d let us use 
their facilities, but they all refused. Some 
said to call back in July, some said they 
hadno room.” 

Furthermore, Kenny discovered state 
law mandates that nursing board exams 
be given simultaneously in Boston, 
Springfield, Pittsfield, and Worcester. 
With the law on her side, she set out to 
have it enforced. 

Kenney turned to Assistant Secretary of 
Consumer Affairs Richard Pierce and col- 
umnist Mike Barnicle of the Boston Globe. 
While Pierce worked behind the scenes, 
Globe columnist Alan Richman wrote a 
provocative column heralding a need for 
better testing environments for the state 
nyrsing boards. 


Not pictured: Dr. Rose Bresilin-Blake, 


— Carl Russo photo. 


The power of the pen proved itself when 
Jack Wysong saw the article and wrote 
Pierce to volunteer space and facilities. 
Wysong suggested Pierce contact MBRCC 
Interim President James Buckley who 
responded enthusiastically. 

“Student accessibility, as well as com- 
munity service, are two primary respon- 
sibilities of the community colleges,” 
President Buckley. ‘“‘We are happy to 
assist with the program.” 

President Buckley and MBRCC Director 
of Educational Affairs Grace Healy 
secured agreements from the community 
colleges to participate. 

“This program is an example of govern- 
ment agencies working together to provide 
savings for taxpayers while improving 
services,” Secretary Schell said. “The 
MBRCC’s leadership initiative was very 
much appreciated.” 

Every community college has been 
forthcoming in offering space for the ex- 
ams which will be spread across the state. 
The only prerequisite is that the facility is 
available. The school’s own requirements 
get priority. 


High tech at Northern Essex 


Editor’s note: The following article was 
written last spring by Northern Essex 
student Larry O’Brien while he was in- 
terning at the Haverhill GAZETTE. Larry 
was killed in an automobile accident in 
June. 


By Larry O’Brien 
... Special to the Gazette 


Northern Essex Community College is 
attempting to meet the employment needs 
of business and industry in the Merrimack 
Valley area. 

“The development of our high-technol- 
ogy programs is the most necessary 
expansion we must come to grips with,” 
says College President John R. Dimitry. 

With the nature of NECC’s students’ 
interest becoming increasingly technologi- 
cal Dimitry predicts that Northern Es- 
sex’s curricula will be 50-percent high- 
technology training and 50 percent in 
liberal arts and other career fields by 1990. 

Coupled with the high-tech industry 
training programs in the evening division, 
NECC’s enrollment will be the largest of 
all the community colleges in Massachu- 
setts within the next 3-5 years. However, 
Dimitry forsees no dramatic increase in 
the enrollment of the day division. Al- 
though there is a great demand in the area 


of medical services as well as the high-tech 
field, day-division programs cannot expand 
unless there is a significant increase in the 
state-appropriated budget. 


. We will always maintain comprehensive 
training,” says Dean of Academic Affairs 
Robert McDonald. “The mingling of stu- 
dents in diverse academic backgrounds 
will benefit everyone both physically and 
mentally.” Even the high-tech students in 
the day division are required to take 30 
percent of their courses in the liberal arts 
area.” 

Northern Essex is located in the center 
of the high-technology industry boom 
between Route 128 and the northern half 
of 495 including southern New Hampshire. 
In 5 years this industry will create 150,000 
new jobs in the state. There are only two 
other sections in the nation (San Jose and 
Berkely areas of California) where there is 
such a concentration of this clean, quiet 
industry. 

A unique goal of NECC is to train non- 
traditional students, women especially, to 
work in traditionally all-male occupations 
in high-tech fields such as industrial draft- 
ing, computer maintenance and program- 
ming. The main objective will be to pro- 
vide jok opportunities for women who are 
the sole supporters of families. 


Cooperative education is another rap- 
idly growing program. Through this 
program, under the direction of Dr. Abbott 
Rice, NECC students can get paying jobs 
or academic credit by working at local 
businesses such as banks, stores, news- 
papers, hospitals, and the high-tech indus- 
try, provided the job relates to the 
student’s career goals. 


Center of education 


Like most institutions of higher 
learning, NECC is facing a real financial 
crisis in reductions in state funding. Nor- 
thern Essex has been involved with the 
education of well over 100,000 students 
since its inception. If the college is to con- 
tinue existing as a major contributor to 
employers in the Merrimack Valley, it will 
need strong support from its faculty and 
staff, from the community it serves, and 
most importantly, from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

Northern Essex will most likely never 
become a four-year institution; according 
to President Dimitry, “There will be no 
more and perhaps a reduction of four-year 
colleges in Massachusetts. There are 
already too many public colleges (20 state 
colleges, three universities and 15 com- 
munity colleges). Public higher education 


is overbuilt. Instead of putting people’s 
names on buildings, more money should 
be put into programs,” said Dimitry. 

Despite his feelings on overbuilding of 
public higher education, Dimitry hopes to 
expand the physical plant at NECC, first 
with a High-Technology Building and fol- 
lowed by a Fine Arts Building. 

Due to the reorganization of public 
higher education in Massachusetts, the 
state has a new Board of Regents taking 
over on Mar. 1. The 20 state colleges, 
three universities and 15 community col- 
leges will each have a local board of trus- 
tees appointed by Governor King and 
answerable to the Board of Regents. 


Achievements involving the college and 
its community was the formation of the 
NECCOAC, the Northern Essex Commun- 
ity College Occupational Advisory Com- 
mittee, a strong advisory board of local 
community leaders in business, labor, 


-industry and commerce. This committee 


reviews and helps develop new career 
training programs at the college. Its 
initial activities culminated in the NECC 
Center for Business and Industry, 
directed by Joe Glasser, which keeps an 
ongoing communication between business 
and industry in the Merrimack Valley and ~ 
the college's instructional division. © -_ 


t 
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State and Local news 


Membership of local board of education to be named 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 


Governor Edward J. King has delayed 
the appointments of the local boards of 
education even though the MBRCC au- 
thority ends March 1. 


President John R. Dimitry, in an inter- 
view with the Observer, gave his obser- 
vation on the delay. Pres. Dimitry said, 
“Personally, I think the Governor has held 
off on the appointments because he’s 
recommending changes in the law. King 
would like to increase the board’s number 
from eight trustees to eleven. He also 
wants the law changed. so that people 
holding public office will be allowed to be 


appointed. As it stands now, they cannot 
be.” He said, “The Governor has 2,000 
people under consideration for 200 posi- 
tions to be filled. This is rather a difficult 
situation which could result in a high num- 
ber of angry people.” 


Dimitry also said that the trustees who 
are named to the local boards are invited 
to a meeting along with the community 
college presidents on Feb. 28 at which the 
Board of Regents will lay out guidelines 
for the local boards. 

In answer to a question concerning the 
continuing effects of Proposition 2'/2, 


oard of Regents 
assumes power 


By Marie Hodgdon 


On March 1, the present public higher 
education system will pass into memory. 
On that date, Massachusetts higher edu- 
cation will be supervised by a new board 
and a new system. 

Under the new system, each of the 
siate’s 28 colleges and universities will 
have its own board of Trustees, although 
its powers will be considerably less than 
its predecessors. An estimated 250 people 
will be named as trustees to the state’s 28 
colleges and universities. The responsi- 
bilities of the 250 new trustees are as yet 
unknown. 

The July reorganization of the system 
was implemented to centralize the state’s 
higher education system. In the bill filed 
by the legislature, the Regents were guar- 
anteed the authority to allocate a single 
budget for the entire higher education 
system. Also, the Regents have the 


5 a 
Mini-look 
Chairman James Martin is a graduate of 

the University of Illinois. He has been ac- 
tive as a fund-raiser for Springfield and as 
co-chairman of downtown renewal in 
Springfield. He is chairman of the board of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Father of three children, he 
lives in Longmeadow. 

Former Massachusetts Governor Foster 
Furcolo also served as a US. con- 
gressman. He is now an Administrative 
Law judge. He has taught at state and 
community colleges. A graduate of Yale 
College and Yale Law School, he now 
resides in Newton. 

Retired president of Worcester 
Polytechnical Institute, George Hazzard is 
one of the architects of the legislation con- 
solidating the governance of public higher 
education in the board of regents. He holds 
degrees from St. Lawrence University and 
a PhD from Cornell. He lives in Holden. 

Sister Janet Eisner is president of Em- 
manuel College, and is a graduate of that 
institution. Her doctorate was earned at 
the University of Michigan. She has 
recently served as a member of the 
Massachusetts Board of Regional Com- 
munity Colleges. 

David Beaubien, vice president of 
E.G.&.G., is a University of Massa- 
chusetts graduate. He founded and was 
president of Cambridge Systems. He lives 
in Sudbury. 

Robert Cushman graduated from 
Phillips Andover Academy and Dartmouth 
College. He did graduate work at Syracuse 
University. Chief executive officer of the 
Norton Company, he lives in Worcester. 

Ray Stata, president of Analog Devices, 
has a bachelor’s and master’s degree from 
MIT. He is founder of the Massachusetts 
High Technology Council. 

George H. Ellison: After serving in the 
Marine Corps for five years he was 
discharged a captain. This 50-year-old in- 
surance executive taught school for a year 
before entering the field of life insurance. 
Ellison has his own agency and resides in 
Dover. The 1954 graduate of Salem State 


power to determine how much power they 
will disseminate to the local campus 
boards. 

As of this writing, the key position of 
Chancellor has yet to be filled. There are 
several educators in line for the post. All 
of them are from out of state. The Regents 
now await funding from the legislature 
that will allow the group to achieve finan- 
cial independence from any potential 
political games. 

According to informed sources, the new 
Board of Regents will have two major 
tests to deal with. The first is whether the 
Governor will be able, or willing to keep 
the new system free of politics. The sec- 
ond is will the Regents themselves be able 
to. see themselves as public servants 
instead of political appointments, the 
Boston Globe reported Feb. 15. 


at Regents 


College is the father of 10 children. 

David Paresky holds a law degree from 
the Harvard Business School and is a 
member of Massport. Appointed by Gov. 
King to the Board of Higher Education, 
Paresky is currently the president of 
Crimson Travel. A graduate of Phillips 
Andover Academy and Williams College, 
Paresky lives in Weston. 

Elizabeth Rawlins is a 1950 graduate of 
Salem State College, attended graduate 
school at Tufts and at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. She holds a 
master’s degree in education from Sim- 
mons. Rawlins is the mother of two and 
currently is the associate dean of educa- 
tion at Simmons College. She lives in 
Hingham. 

An Wang holds a Ph.D. in applied 
physics from Harvard Uiniversity. Gov. 
King appointed him to the Board of Higher 
Education. Wang is the founder and presi- 
dent of Wang Laboratories in Burlington. 
In 1940 he was graduated from the Chi 
Tung University in Shanghai and he came 
to this country in 1945. 

Arnold S. Friedman was born in 1920 in 
New York City, and is a graduate of 
Syracuse University. For 25 years he 
worked on the Long Island Press. At pre- 


sent he is editor of the Springfield 
Republican and a resident of 
Longmeadow. 


.Rev. Francis J. Nicholson, S.J. has a 
doctorate in judicial science from Harvard 
Law School as well as two from Weston 
College. He holds a master’s from BC and is 
a law professor at Boston College Law 
School. 

Dr. Charles Sanders was born in Texas 
in 1932 and is a graduate of the Uiniversity 
of Texas at Austin and Southwestern 
Medical School. Presently he is the direc- 
tor of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Norman Zalkind is former chairman of 
the board of trustees of Southeastern 
Massachusetts Uiniversity, a resident of 
Fall River and a graduate of Brown 


University. He has served in the US Navy. _ 


Zalkind is a retired investment exécutive. 


Dimitry said again that, “Proposition 21/2 
does not directly affect NECC because we 
receive our monies from the state.” He 
said that not everybody will get what he 
got last year. Even though the state will 
have increased revenues, we should not 
expect to get more. 

NECC receives a _ tenth of the 
total monies allotted for 15 community 
colleges. Dimitry said this is a larger share 
than the other colleges receive. “It turns 
out that NECC will receive $14,000 less 
than last year — a tiny cut. This is still 
level funding.” 


Editor’s note: At press time, it was learn- 
ed the members of the local board have 
been named. The OBSERVER will report 
the story next issue. 


President John R. Dimitry. 
— Carl Russo photo. 


Law-makers meet 
with college officials 


By Marie R. Hodgdon 


Somebody ‘up there’ has a soft spot for 
NECC. With area teachers anxiously 
awaiting the word on their positions’ sta- 
bility, and cities and towns slicing away at 
the employee rosters because of Proposi- 
tion 21/2, NECC officials received a word of 
encouragement from the region’s legis- 
lators at a meeting held here at the college 
on February 6. Senator Sharon Pollard 
(D-Methuen) expressed continued support 
for the educational facilities within her 
district, especially NECC. 


The meeting with NECC President 
John Dimitry, Assistant to the President 
Jack Wysong and other officials of the 
college, was “primarily an information 
exchange session,” said Wysong. It was 
intended “to tell them what we're doing, 
not what they should do.” 

Senator Pollard, who is currently serv- 
ing on the Senate Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, is reported as saying “I will be 
watching out for the interests of Northern 
Essex, especially at budget time.” There 
has been growing concern that Proposi- 
tion 21/2 would affect hopes of a ‘high tech’ 
facility here at the college. At present, 
many of the existing training programs 
for high tech are being conducted in the 


“facilities of the local industries. NECC 
employs the use of three extension 
centers and 10 corporate locations to meet 
the training needs of high-tech industry in 
the Merrimack Valley. 


Massachusetts is not as readily suppor- 
time of its students as its image projects. 
According to some of the statistics pre- 
sented by Wysong at the meeting, the Bay 
state is the last of the 12 industrial states 
in per<student aid to colleges. It pays only 
$1,619 per pupil, according to 1976 federal 
figures, making it 47th of the 50 states to 
aid in higher education. Representative 


Nicholas Costello spoke about Proposition * 


2" to other legislators, among whom 
were Rep. James Miceli, Rep. Kevin Blan- 
chette, Rep. Forrester Clark, Rep. Frank 
Emilio, Chairman of the Committee ot 
Taxation Rep. Gerald Cohen, Rep. John 
Gray, Rep. Edward Lelacheur and Bill 
Habib, aide to Rep. Nicholas Buglione. 

Senator Robert Buell was also present. 
In a recent statement, Sen. Pollard re- 
iterated her comments at the meeting and 
added that she would keep the cost-cutting 
in mind and try to see that NECC is alloted 
what it requires. 


No gas shortage for 
all electric campus 


By Nancy Marquis 


Even though electricity-heated Northern 


Essex avoided a gas shortage during the 
recent crisis, the college’s costs during the 
deep freeze were considerable. Figures 
provided by Supt. of Building Ronald 
Sevigny totaled $117,000 in electric bills 
between Dec. 12-Jan. 12, despite the fact 
that school was not in session for much of 
that time. Temperatures ranged from 30 
degrees above 0 to minus 10 degrees. 


Sevigny says that to help conserve 


energy and bring down a rising electricity 


bill, thermostats in classrooms and offices 


should be kept at 65 degrees during use and 


turned down lower when empty. 
The gas shortage which affected 74 


_greater Boston cities and towns and forced 


the closings of more than 100 schools was a 
crisis that tested the toughness of New 
England residents. 

But the Haverhill area supplies were 
never in serious trouble. The Haverhill 
Gas Co. had adequate gas supplies to 
outlast the severe cold weather that 
stretched for almost a week during the 
worst time of the crisis. 

At Northern Essex the gas worries were 
virtually non-existent because the school is 
heated with electricity: The ¢old snap oc- 


curred during a time when the 
administration was preparing for the 
spring semester and registration for both 
day and evening classes was ongoing. 

For surrounding communities, the situa- 
tion was serious. On Jan. 10 the Colonial 
Gas Energy System (Lowell Gas Com- 
pany) gave the first sign that an emergen- 
cy was imminent. The following Tuesday, 
Boston Gas Co. announced supply short- 
ages and forced Gov. Edward J. King to 
enforce energy use 
businesses that were customers of Boston 
Gas to help conserve energy. Some 100 
schools heated by gas were closed and 
homeowners were asked to keep therm- 


ostats turned down. Factories and 
businesses kept temperatures at 55 
degrees during the crunch. 


An Algerian tanker carrying 1.5 billion 
cubic feet of liquefied natural gas from 
Southern ports arrived, helping to 
alleviate the shortage. In turn, the weather 
cooperated as temperatures reached 40 
degrees and higher. 

Boston Gas statistics reveal that con- 
sumption dropped 11.5 percent in mid- 
January. , 


restrictions for. 


By Mary Jo Wentworth 


If you were at the Sheraton Hotel in 
Boston on February 13-15, you would have 
been treated to a once-in-a-lifetime science 
fiction encounter. Among the many char- 
acters from sci-fi films and books you 
could have met, you might have had a 
close encounter with Darth Vader. 

Boskone is a science-fiction convention 
put on by the Northeast Science Fiction 
Association (NESFA) for the last eighteen 
years. These conventions let people who 
read science-fiction books and watch sci-fi 
films meet and talk to the authors, pub- 
lishers, producers and all the other people 
behind the scenes. 


Movies are shown throughout the con- 
vention — sci-fi movies, that is. The gen- 
iuses of the science-fiction world give 
lectures on different aspects of their work. 
There is an art show, auction, and a dealer 
room where books, stills, costumes and 
lots of other sci-fi memorabilia can be pur- 
chased. 
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Mr. Vader goes to Boston 


There is an honorary guest speaker at 
each of the conventions and this year is no 
exception. Tanith Lee was the featured 
speaker. She is a fantasy writer who 
works out of England. The official artist 
was Don Maitz, who had done work on 
over 75 book covers, and has done work 
for NBC and Omni magazine. 


During the entire convention, there are 
people dressed in constumes — even after 
the costume party is long gone. You never 
know whom you might runinto. This year 
some of the people you might have met 
included Darth Vader, a Ton Ton, green 
monsters, dragon riders, woodmen, ladies 
from faraway lands, wizards, Dr. Who, or 
a Time Lord. 


If you think you might like to see this 
bunch of sci-fi characters up close, or 
would like to join in the fun next year, you 
can write to NESFA for information at: 


NESFA, Inc. 

Box G 

MIT Branch 
Cambridge, MA 02139 


The two faces 
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Summer fun on Hampton beach. 
— Carl Russo phote 
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By Ralph Tone 


The Erlanger empties and curled Pabst 
pull-tabs are gone. No longer can avant- 
garde sounds of a symphony of portable 
radios be heard. The masses of sunbathers 
have been replaced by sea gulls basking in 
the solitude. What was, only six months 
ago, a resort bustling with the restless 
activity of hedonism is now a virtual ghost 
town. Hampton Beach is in the midst of 
its annual deep-freeze. 

The white sand which only yesterday 
had been churned and mixed under a mil- 
lion running feet, now lies consolidated 
under a thin lace work of ice. Even the 
boulders, stretching the width of the 
beach don’t escape an opaque glazing. The 
ice is removed with the encroaching surf 
and is faithfully deposited again as the 
tide recedes. Occasionally, one might find 
a lone set of footprints — all that remains 
of a resolute stroller. 

What a contrast from summer when 
people flock to the beach to claim a square 
foot of unoccupied space, whiling away the 
lazy days with feet and hands buried in 
warm sands. Or watching the sailboats 
glide, shimmering into the horizon. They 
listen to the sea gull’s chatter and the 
rhythmic sounds ei on warm, fragrant 
breezes. 

Now, the people are gone, and the wind 
is no longer friendly. Even the sea gulls 

have changed their mood abandoning 
their motionless gliding for a more effi- 
cient, determined stroke. 


The ocean-front shops, once centers of 
noisy activity, are now dormant. Locks 
and plywood clutter the once-intriguing 
facades. Thousands of hotel rooms are 
empty, and “Closed for the season” signs 
adorn every doorknob. Whether walking 
along the street or strolling down the 
beach, another person is rarely seen. Once 
again, the passing of summer brings ex- 
pected results. 

Even now, however, another change 
can be sensed. In these last days of winter 
when the chill is lessened, a stirring of 
activity is apparent. Left-hand turns be- 
come increasingly difficult as the traffic 
thickens. The once-infrequent and dis- 
persed pedestrians now pass with great 
regularity. Even the sea gulls seem to 
relax. The warming temperature puts the 
fina] touch on the realization that before 
long Coppertone coconut will season the 
air, and curled pull tabs will, once again, 
command the wary attention of barefoot 
bathers. 

Only the ocean remains unaffected by 
the change of seasons. The waves stead- 
fastly pound out their timeless code oblivi- 
ous to the whimsical changes around 
them, while the orderly row of white 
houses atop Boar’s Head mimic the frothy 
regularity of crashing surf. Yet even the 
waves are held restrained in their ambi- 
tions. They cannot encroach upon the 


boundaries set forth by God. Exhausting 
themselves on the sands, the waves re- 
cede and regroup to repeat the process. 
The ocean provides a stabilizing, depend- 
able factor which offsets the change 
around it. 
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The evil Emperor Ming and two of his henchmen — make that henchpersons — from 


the movie ‘Flash Gordon.’ 


— Mary Jo Wentworth photo. 


Elders invites public 
to lecture series 


Elder Programs extends an invitation 
to all older adults of the Merrimack Valley 
to join in the free lecture series and pro- 
grams on campus at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College. * 

Following is a brief description of the 
upcoming events. 


The Remembered Past”, Part I, 1919-1935 


A presentation and discussion of the years 
which helped to shape much of modern 
American life, politics and cultures, by” 
Professor Chester Hawrylciw at 11 a.m. 
March 12, 1981 — Library, Ist Floor 


“The Remembered Past”, Part II, 1945 to 


e March 12, 1981 — “The Remembered 
Past” Part I, 1919-1935. A presentation 
and discussion of the years which helped 
to shape much of modern American life, 
politics and cultures, by Professor Chester 
Hawryleiw at 11 a.m. Library, 1st Floor. 


e March 19, 1981 — ~The Remembered 
Past” - Part II, 1945 to the present at 11 
a.m. Library, 1st Floor. 


e March 26, 1981 — History and Devel- 
opment of Arts & Humanities by George 
Capron, Executive Director, Haverhill 
Arts Commission at 2 p.m. in the Library, 
1st Floor. 


Two Armchair Travels 


e March 10, 1981 — Slide presentation 
on a trip to Greece and the edge of Turkey, 
islands of Crete and Rhodes, as well as 
along the Turkish coast — emphasized 
places like Ancient Troy and Ephesus by 
Professor Richard Mesle. 7 p.m., Library, 
1st Floor. 


e March 24, 1981 — Slides and 
tation of Australia, New Zealand, Fiji and 
Tanito, by Arthur Long. 7 p.m. Library, 
1st Floor. 


For further information call Edith Jack- 
son at 374-0721, Ext. 286 or 190. 


20th anniversary 
celebration begins April 5 


By Tom Flynn 


The following are the people who have 
generously lent their time and talents to 
making N.E.C.C.’s 20th anniversary 
celebrations more interesting and 
enjoyable. 

The committee for the Distinguished 
Lecturer Series (April 5) are Bob Matorin 
(chairman), Joe DeVeau and Joe 


Goldsmith. Bob Paul is chairing the 
(April 


Photography Exhibit 5-11). 
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— Carl Russo photo. _ 


Organizing the Career Fair (April 8) are 
Abbott Rice (chairman), Steve Brown, 
and Marty Dares. Mary Prunty (chairper- 
son), Martha Paisner, and Sheila Krim are 
in charge of the Women’s Program (April 
7). The Elder’s Program (April 9) is in the 
capable hands of Edie Jackson and Liz 
Jacobson. The Bookfair/Author’s Day 
(April 10) is being organized by Pat 
Parker (chairperson) and Frank Leary. 
On the Alumni Evening (April 10) 
committee is Joe Goldsmith (chairman), 
Kathy Richards, and Cal Anderson. 

The Auction/Flea is being planned by 
Frank Leary (chairman), Cal Anderson, 
and Pat Parker. Carl Beal is ‘‘running”’ 
the Road Race/Marathon (April 11). The 
Dinner Theatre Evening ( April 11) is being 
organized by Gene Boles (chairman), 
George Craig, and Ron Sevigny. Pat 
Augeri is working the Health/Fitness Fair 
(April 27) into shape. Betty Coyne 
(chairperson), Liz Jacobson, and Sheila 
Krim are organizing the Children’s Art 
Show (May 10-16). N.E.C.C.’s Family Day 
(May 16) committee are Jim Bradley 
(chairman) and Judy Tye. Jackie Walker 
(chairperson), Louise Bevilacqua, and 
Mary Sweeney are planning the Outdoor 
Art Show. President John Dimitry is 
organizing the Antique Auto Show. 

Many of these events are tentative in 
their content so if anyone has any sugges- 
tions for a particular event or if you want 
to help out, please contact the members of 
the committee. Remember a 20th anniver- 
sary is a milestone and it should be as 
varied and interesting as possible 
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By Peter Spokus 


“I like to travel and see the country. So 
why not do it and get paid for it as the 
same time?” 

No, these are not the words of an airline 
flight attendant. They belong to Jody 
Paris, a student at Whittier Regional 
Vocational Technical High School in 
Haverhill. 


- Paris is a student in the. diesel class at 
Whittier and hopes, someday, to be a 
truck driver and see the country on “eight- 
een wheels.” 

The education that Debbie Fisher has 
received at Whittier has made her optim- 
istic about her future. She is majoring in 
carpentry and she has already made 
enough furniture to furnish her apart- 
ment. “I’ve made a hutch, hope chest, kit- 
chen table, bureau and a desk,” she said. 

“I would like to own my own furniture 
store in the future, making and selling 
things from coffee tables to bureaus,” 
Debbie explained. 

Nancy Andrews, a junior, is majoring in 
electronics. 
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Area news 
Whittier breaks traditional barriers 


“I have learned how to build circuit 


boards, use schematic drawings, an os- 


cilliscope, and many other electronic 
instruments,” she explained. 


“I hope to work at Western Electric 
When I graduate, because the work I have 
done here at school has shown me how fun 
a career in electronics could be,” she 
added. 


Miss Andrews is excited about the elec- 
tronics course he is going to be taking 
next year. 

"we are going to be working with TV’s, 
radios, and electronic games — building 
and repairing them,” she says. 

These female students — and many 
others like them — are taking courses that 
previously were only available to young 
men. 

The administration at Whittier is 
“trying to break the traditional barriers” 
in the work forces. It is teaching young 
women the potential for careers in such 
fields as diesel, auto shop, electronics and 
sheet metal. 


Our college neig 


By Larry O’Brien 


“The main goals of our college are for it 
to become a financially sound institution, 
to build enrollment, and not to sacrifice 
any academic programs to inflation,” says 
Bradford's president Inge Heckel. Heckel 
took over the presidency at Bradford Oct. 
1, 1979. 

Having had most of her professional 
experience in fund-raising, Heckel will 
attempt to increase gifts and endowments 
to enable Bradford to build enrollment and 
constantly improve its already fine aca- 
demic programs. 

The philosophy of Bradford College is 
that education should do more than pre- 
pare students for the working world. A 
liberal arts education provides the best 
preparation for lifelong learning, continu- 
ing personal growth and a full productive 
life. 


The term ‘liberal arts’ conveys to some 
a luxury education for those who do not 
have to be concerned with earning a liv- 
ing. In reality a liberal arts education can 
be the most practical of all. It provides 
the solid foundation of broad knowledge, 
tools, skills and judgement fundamental to 
success in any job. When combined, as at 
Bradford, with internships, a degree in 
liberal arts can lead directly to specific 
careers or entry into graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, These statements sum- 
marize the point of view of the trustees, 
faculty and administrative staff of Brad- 
ford College. 

Degrees 

Bradford offers degrees in administra- 
tive management, creative arts, American 
culture, humanities, human studies and 
international studies. All programs have 
the internship component with the excep- 
tion of creative arts. 

- Enrollment 


Bradford experienced a sharp decline in 


enrollment in the early 1970’s. The rea- 
sons for this decline as explained by col- 
lege president Inge Heckel “was a result 
of student unrest in the late 60's and early 
70’s which made Bradford’s mainly mid- 
western. students disillusioned with 
student radicals in New England. A down- 
grading of the value of a liberal arts educa- 
tion and a move to urban publie institu- 
tions also contributed to the enrollment 
decline. However, there is a new aware- 
ness in the true value of a liberal arts 
education.” 


In the fall of 1979, Bradford reported a 
12% increase in total enrollment. As of 
this date, 380 students, of which 350 are 
full-time, are attending Bradford College. 
It is a goal of the college to increase 
student pupulation to 400 over the next 
three years. Two-and-a-half percent of 
Bradford's budget goes into an organized 
recruitment effort which utilizes 18 
months to recruit a freshman class. 


Improvement in student services and 
academic programs have led to anincrease 
in the retention of students. With a 
retention rate of 75% from last year’s 
freshman class, combined with an indica- 
tion that many of these sophomores will 
remain to complete their B.A. work at 
Bradford, the number of upper-classmen 
should continue to grow. 


Board of Trustees 


The most recent improvements in stu- 
dent services was a major commitment by 
the Board of Trustees to improve faculty 
salaries for a sound academic program. 
This year, half of all the full-time faculty 
have Ph.D. or equivalent degrees. A num- 
ber of part-time faculty of outstanding 
quality has been added to the staff, and 
there is also a highly qualified full-time 
personal and career counselor as well as 
several part-time counselors. 


The student-faculty ratio is 13 to 1. 


Whittier Superintendent/ Director 
Richard M. Kay,says the traditional male- 
dominated jobs are no longer closed to 
women. 

“The problem we see is the under-utiliza- 
tion of women in our work forces,” Kay 
said. “It is gradually changing but it is a 
difficult process. The stereotype is more 
to the disadvantage of women than it is to 
men in this case. We have had little suc- 
cess with the boys taking non-traditional 
courses, due mainly to the amount of peer 
pressure involved. The girls, on the other 
hand, have ‘taken to the program very 
well,” he explained. 


The students are introduced to these 
non-traditional courses in their freshman 
year. “Hopefully with this exposure, the 
girls will take a related non-traditional 
course in their sophomore year, when 
they pick their career specialization,” Kay 
said. 


The teachers say they enjoy having the 
girls in classes, and they are impressed 
with their ability. 

“The girls do very well in my class. In 


fact, they do better than the boys in some 
cases. They put a lot of effort into their 
work and their grades reflect that,” said 
diesel teacher Charles DeSimone of Hav- 
erhill. “The girls catch on equally as fast 
as the boys do and they get their hands 
just as dirty. When we do Brake and 
valve jobs, tune-ups, and other car main- 
tenance repairs, the girls are just as eager 
to get in and try as the boys are,” he 
added. 


Miss Paris is going to continue with her 
diesel education at Whittier, and hopes to 
attend Andover Tractor/Trailer School 
after graduation. 


“My parents think it’s just great that I 
am taking this course, and my friends give 
me a lot of support and encouragement. 
They ask me questions all the time about 
diesel shop and they think it’s good that I 
am taking it,” she said. 

“The stereotype about truck drivers 
having to be guys doesn't bother me at all, 
because I know some lady truck drivers 
and I talk to them all the time about their 
jobs. They get me very excited about my 
future career as a truck driver.” 


bor.....Bradford 


Overall enrollment is 60% female and 
40% male, a proportion in line with the 
national averages for colleges which were 
previously single-sex schools. 

Bradford’s Continuous Learning pro- 
gram is open to non-traditional as well as 
traditional students. To serve students 
able to attend only evenings or only days, 
courses are scheduled to rotate from day 
to evening from year to year. 

An accelerated admissions kprogram 
enables exceptional high school students 
to begin college work at Bradford in the 
junior and senior years of high school. 


A geographical profile of the freshman 
class is as follows: mid-Atlantic states, 
30.5%; New England, 30%; foreign 
(which have attended Bradford for 150 
years), 13.7%; 16 students from the im- 
mediate area; nine from Haverhill; and 
26% from the rest of the country. This 
class was recruited from both public 
schools (54%) and private schools (46%). 
Bradford will award $215,000 in student 
financial aid in fiscal 1979-80. Approxi- 
mately 40% of Bradford's students receive 
some sort of financial aid whether through 
outright grants, honor awards, National 
Student Loans, or campus jobs. 


A projected 10% increase in enrollment 
next fall will fill all currently empty dor- 
mitories. 

70-acre campus 

Bradford's 70-acre campus of lawns, 
woods and a large pond is the setting for 
twelve buildings, ranging from Academy 
Hall, built in 1870, to the large modern 
library/ arts center, built in the mid-1960's. 
There are also athletic fields, tennis courts 
cross-country ski trails, indoor swimming 
pool and a tiny gymnasium. Sports stu- 
dents’ activities vary from year to year 
according to student interest. 


There are no immediate future plans to 
expand Bradford’s physical plant. Presi- 


dent Inge Heck said, “with the number of 
18-year-olds decreasing every year, it 
would be crazy to even think about ex- 
panding our physical plant.” To curb 
rising energy costs Bradford has switched 
from oil heat to gas heat, and implemented 
a plan to better-utilize space. 
Budgetry goals 

The fiscal year ending June 30, 1979 
showed an income of $2,245,607 and ex- 
penses of $2,367,642, a deficit of $183,981. 
Despite the inflationary spiral that is 
affecting all institutions, both public and 
private, President Heckel says’ “This 
deficit will be eliminated this year and 
there may even be a surplus next year.” 

Community involvement 

Bradford is also a member of the Haver- 
hill Growth Alliance and the local Red 
Cross Board. Many public events are held 
throughout the year at the college in per- 
forming arts, gallery shows and films. The 
resources of the library are open to the 
public just as they are at Northern Essex. 

Co-educational academy 

Bradford began as a co-educational 
academy, extablished by local citizens in 
1803. In 1836, the male division was 
closed and Bradford enrolled only women 
until 1971. It evolved into a women’s 
junior college with an international repu- 
tation for academic excellence. 


In 1971, Bradford started enrolling 
males and offering a full Bachelor of Arts 
program. In May of that year, the name 
was changed from Bradford Junior Col- 
lege to Bradford College. 


Bradford has been accredited by the 
New England Association of Schools and 
Colleges since 1932 when it became the 
first women’s junior college to be admitted 
to membership. Today, Bradford is repre- 
sented by 8,000 alumni living in countries 
throughout the world. 


Editor’s note: The above article was pub- 


lished last spring in the Haverhill Gazette. 


Lecture on child’s nutrition in Andover 


By Cynthia Melnikas 
and Roxann Nickerson 

“All the available evidence points to the 
fact that refined sugar weakens, to some 
degree, every muscle we can test. The 
weakening effect is rapid, occurring from 


. five to twenty-five seconds after sugar 


touches the tongue.’’ (Fearless Flying). 
According to Albert Forgione, Ph.D., 
learning problems, stress, and behavior 
change may all be influenced by diet, 
especially by the amount of refined sugar 
in the diet. Stripped of all its nutrients, 
refined sugar must be broken down by 
various vitamins and minerals in the body- 
It creates a drain on the body, according to 


Forgione, drawing vitamins and minerals 
from the body systems. 

Dr. Forgione will lecture on “The 
Psychological effects of Diet — Nutrition 
and your Child’s Behavior,’ ‘luesday 
evening, February 24, at 8 p.m., in 
Andover’s West Elementary School 
auditorium. The program will include the 
importance of good nutrition as a vital fae- 
tor in learning, in dealing with stress, and 
in changing behavior. He will demonstrate 
muscle sensitivity to refined sugar and 
discuss “‘coffee nerves,’’ vitamins, and 
hypoglycemic reactions. 


ee) 


Forgione is Associate Clnical Protessor 
of Psychology at Tufts University School 
of Dental Medicine. He has authored 
several books including Fear: Learning to 
Cope and his latest book Fearless Flying. 

“Many of us tend to blame conditions 
outside our bodies for creating tension,”’ 
writes Forgione. ‘“‘We seek relief from 
sources in the external world ... we ignore 
the role the self has in creating tension.” 
This, he says, is a mistake. In Fearless 
Flying he offers a program to help in- 
dividuals cope with their fears through 
Bod ne et a ete mae 


breathing, and conscious efforts. Forgione 
has developed biofeedback instruments 
used in medicine and dentistry, taught 
hypnosis and behavioral management of 
dental patients, and has lectured exten- 
sively on pain, fear, and_ stress 
management. . 

Tuesday evening’s program will be of 
particular interest to parents, teachers 
and other professionals working with 
children. It is sponsored by The Nutrition 
Network and Andover’s Vepartment ot 
Community Services. The public is 
welcome. A one-dollar donation will be col- 
lected at the door. jor few 
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Prof. James W. Gustafson. 


Quest for 


By Marie Hodgdon 


Professor James W. Gustafson is a man 
who takes his work literally, in every sense 
of the word. His text, Philosophy: The 
Quest for the Truth, is the product of 
teaching for ten years at the Community 
College. Initiated during his Sabbatical in 
the Spring of 1977, the text reflects his ‘In- 
troduction to Philosophy’ course and is 
currently in use by his students, despite its 

temporary binding. 

' Professor Gustafson’s goal was, ‘‘To 
write a book that would be useful for peo- 
ple with a limited background in the 
humanities.”’ To achieve this, he has 
employed several techniques. ‘‘Philosophy 
is such an abstract discipline, it’s all ideas 
and concepts,’’ says Gustafson. ‘‘I tried to 
write as simply as I could.” For ease, the 
book has brief chapters and follows an ob- 
vious outline format, complete with 
headings and subheadings. It also uses 
many diagrams and life illustrations. “I 
found it necessary for students who are 
concrete learners; for the ‘right’ brain 
learners as opposed ot the ‘left’ brain 
learners,’’ says Gustafson. 

Another feature of Philosophy: The 
Quest for the Truth is its use of boxes. 
Several sections of information are block- 
ed off from the main idea and contain sup- 


Colleges pool 


By Nancy Marquis 


NECC — Northern Essex Community 
College (NECC) is taking part in a six- 
month experimental program to deter- 
mine how area education institutions can 
work more closely together to help cut ad- 
ministrative costs, among other things. 

Jack Wysong, administrative assistant 
to NECC President John Dimitry, said the 
experimental consortium, a group of six 
other colleges and universities including 
the University of Lowell, is still in the 
early stages of development. 

Deborah Rogers, former assistant 
secretary of education under Secretary 
Charles Johnson, has been hired as pro- 
gram director at a salary of $25,000, com- 
puted on a six-month schedule. 

’ Besides NECC, and the University of 
Lowell, Salem State College, Gordon Col- 
lege, Endicott College, Merrimack Col- 
lege, Middlesex Community College and 
North Shore Community College are par- 
ticipating in the program. , 

The largest institution, the University of 
Lowell, will assume the, bulk ) of, Ms. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


truth 


plementary material. For example, a 
quote from the philosopher being discuss- 
ed in that section is marked off. This is an 
illustrative feature, one that aids the stu- 
dent in review. The method of pre- 
outlining tends to result in greater ease 
and efficiency as the student studies for an 
exam. 

When you consider the four main areas 
of philosophy, Religion, Ethics, 
Epistemology, and Metaphysics, it is 
almost impossible to envision a text that is 
not weighted down by its own complex 
topic. ‘Ihave tried to inject a light touch,” 
he says. ‘“‘A few laughs and smiles are 
good for motivation.’ Some un-official 
reviewers seem to think that Prof. Gustaf- 
son has succeeded. 

One, a professor at Wheaton College, has 
informed him that the book appears to be 
“unique and well done.’”’ Dr. Lloyd F. 
Dean, who teaches at Rhode Island Junior 
College and the University of Rhode 
Island, was enthusiastic and optimistic 
about this ‘hard to sell’ type of work. 

In the future, Prof. Gustafson hopes to 
produce a workbook with self-tests and 
study questions similar to those found in 
psychology texts. Philosophy: The Quest 
for the Truth, is slated for promotional 
advertising this spring and for release this 
fall. 


resources 


Rogers’ salary by allocating $8,402. The 
salary formula is based on the size of stu- 
dent populations at participating colleges. 

Salem State will contribute $5,025 follow- 
ed by NECC’s share of approximately 
$2,700, Wysong commented. 

Wysong said the program could mean 
schools sharing library facilities, com- 
puters and research materia!s, as well as 
bulk purchasing to cut costs and provide 
cross registration among universities. 

Wysong said representatives from the 
seven institutions have been meeting 
weekly since January. 

Lowell University President Dr. John 
Duff said some areas of collaboration 
could involve education and business pro- 
grams, faculty lecture series, an inter- 
campus transportation system, faculty 
and administrative development program, 
internship programs, grantsmanship, 
career information and media services 
exchanges. 

Wysong said the program is still being 
developed, explaining major activities 
may not be spelled out until September. 
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Georgetown resident is NECC health co-ordinator 


Pat Augeri, R.N. 


By Dorothy Turner 


Through the swinging door — two steps 
to the left — is the office of Patricia 
Augeri, Health Co-ordinator for Northern 
Essex Community College. The office is 
not hard to find once you know it’s on the 
first floor of the College Center Building. 


Augeri, who has been with the school 
for two years, was formerly from Indiana. 
She now resides in Georgetown. She has 
a well-rounded academic background. 
“I received my diploma from a nursing 
school in Indiana. I graduated from Holy 
Cross School of Nursing and also St. An- 
selm’s in Manchester, New Hampshire. 
At present I am at Salem State working 
for my counseling degree,” she says. 


Adjectives like crisp, efficient and ener- 
getic describe Augeri: “I’m interested in 
sewing, reading, nutrition, physical 
fitness and health foods. I ran the New- 
buryport Frigid Five race in January,” 
she says. 


In conjunction with her interest in nutri- 
tion she is also a vegetarian. 


The NECC campus, along with the rest 
of the state didn’t escape the flu season, 
“It started before semester break and has 
grown more severe since school started in 
January. I sent four students home with 
fever last week,” Augeri says. 


Illness has affected the attendance at 
the college and according to reports there 
may be more flu to come. As if the flu 
wasn’t enough to shake us out of winter 
lethargy, the nightly television news ac- 
quainted us with a relatively unknown 
bacterial disease called “Toxic Shock Syn- 
drome.” According to Miss Augeri: “We 
haven't had any cases reported here at the 
college. The doctors working with the 
health unit here tell us that the ordinary 
tampon is quite safe, but avoid the brand 
named Rely.” 


Many students at Northern Essex avail 
themselves of the services offered by the 
health unit. “Perhaps five to ten students 
a day are treated. We give lecture series 
on health education, nutrition; show films 
on health subjects, engage guest speakers, 
have blood pressure clinics and teach 
CPR. We also have a bloodmobile,” com- 
ments Augeri. 


All measures are taken to make this 
unit a practicable, valuable addition to the 
campus she says. 


Pains are taken te notify the students of 
all the many health services available. 
“Notices are put on the various bulletin 
boards throughout the college and infor- 
mation is disseminated throughout the 
classrooms. Information is also printed in 
the Observer,” she says. 


The students, who are interested, may 
sign up for the lectures and other services 
at the office of the Health Co-ordinator. 

“These services,” said Augeri, “are not 
available at this time to evening students. 
There is some conjecture about co-ordinat- 
ing the day students and evening students 
into one college. The evening student 
would then pay the ‘student activity fee” 
which is now part of the day student’s tui- 
tion. My position is funded out of student 
activity fees.” 


All medical treatment including first 
aid, pills and blood tests are free to the 
students, and the unit is staffed by two 
doctors, each working one hour a week. 
“By a standing order that the medical 
director signs I am able to give shots for 
medication, take throat cultures, give 
medicine and also treatments, when the 
doctors aren't here.” 


Any on-going illness that began before a 
student entered Northern Essex won't be 
treated by unit doctors. Only temporary 
illness and emergency situations are cared 
for at the school. 


Miss Augeri has a very innovative way 
of being contacted as she goes from one 
building to another ; a walkie-talkie. 


At the start of the school year students 
must fill out a medical history. “Twelve 
health majors (those taking nurse courses 
and other courses pertaining to the health 
field) must fill out complete health records 
with a detailed medical history from a 
family doctor. “These papers must be 
filled out and returned to the health unit. 
The records are held in strict confidence 
and no information can be given out to any 
member of the faculty without the express 
permission of the student,” Augeri says. 


The number of students requesting 
treatment for present-day “youth prob- 
lems” has been relatively small. “We 
don’t treat venereal disease here, but 
refer patients to the proper clinics. We, 
also, give the name of available doctors in 
the area,” she says. 


Outside the door of the health unit is a 
bookcase with pamphlets concerning abor- 
tion, vasectomy, venereal disease, breast 
cancer and domestic violence. Augeri 
notes, “We put these outside our office so 
that any student can pick them up and 
doesn’t have te ask anyone for information 
unless he wishes to.” 


Steps are taken to reserve the student’s 
privacy and to aid the student in finding 
solutions to pressing problems. As mod- 
ern and useful as the health unit is there 
are some new services that Miss Augeri 


would like to see implemented. “Special 
women’s services (pap tests), yearly 
exams, and we might start venereal tests. 
If we can get the funding, the center 
might be open in the evening with a nurse 
in attendance,” Augeri says. 

If sufficient funding is available, there 
will be many new and valuable services 
yet to be inaugerated under Augeri’s pro- 
gressive guidance. 

The Health Center started in a small 
way in 1973. “At first there was only a 
part-time nurse, but as the enrollment 
grew and the funds became more available. 
the nurse’s job became full-time. We now 
have two treatment rooms and a two-bed 
recovery room.” 

The college has grown since it first oc- 
cupied a small building in Bradford. The 
next move was the old high school in 
Haverhill Center and now the present-day 
campus with approximately 3,000 day stu- 
dents and 4,000evening students. 


Management seminar starts soon 


HAVERHILL — Maleolm Cohen of 
Andover will be leading a management 
training seminar at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College beginning Feb. 19. 

“Leaders: Born or Developed” is the 
title of the seminar to meet Thursday 
evenings for six weeks. Q 


An in-depth lecture, discussion and 
case-study approach will be followed dur- 
ing the seminar which is intended to pro- 
vide present and potential managers with 
the skills and confidence necessary to op- 
erate successfully in today’s business 
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¥ What cart ? What horse ? 


We understand that sometimes the longest way ‘round can be 

the shortest route. Sometimes. What is almost impossible to under- 

rl stand is how any progress at all can be made if the very steps taken 

ee to improve a given situation (like public higher education) seem to 
counteract themselves through patronization and delay. 


The Governor has his generals and he has his foot soldiers, but 
for some reason he hasn't been able to assemble any liaison officers. 
Could it be that there are just too many to choose from? Could it be 
perhaps that there are not enough? 


The highly centralized and powerful ‘super-board’ is already in 
action, yet we remain in Limbo, without individualized representation 
by a board of trustees from the NECC region. Does this mean that 
any and all decisions concerning NECC will be made by relative 
strangers with limited regard for our particular needs? 


Until we get word that appointments have been made, it sure 
looks that way. 


What cart? What horse? 


Editor's note: Our ESP must be working overtime. At press time it 
was learned that appointments have been made to the local boards. 
A complete listing will be made available as soon as possible. 


Needed: full-time director 


Northern Essex Community College has been without a Director 
of Student Activities for over two months. Ever since the previous 
director, Joe Goldsmith, began his new job as Assistant Registrar, 
he’s been covering both jobs until someone else could be hired. For 
a few weeks that would be understandable and acceptable. But two 
months is much too long for this situation to continue. 


No reasons have been given for the long delay. With the pro- 
jected number of 10,000 teachers about to be laid off statewide as 
a result of Proposition 2%, it shouldn’t have been so difficult to find 
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We feel since students are required to pay $17.50 per person 
into the Student Activities Fund there should be a full-time Director 
of Student Activities seeing that their interests are well and fully 
served. 


[We understand someone has been hired and approved by the 
college as of this writing. He (or she) will not be officially approved 
though until after February 20.) 


So, while we deplore this dragged-out situation, we do extend 
congratulations to our new Director of Student Activities. 


Reagan to make education cuts 


President Ronald Reagan, in his attempt to cut federal spending, 
has proposed to end two decades of guaranteed federal loans for 
college students. Reagan’s proposal is needed because it will reduce 
the budget and create relatively little hardship, unlike some other 
bread and butter programs next in line for a federal trimming. 


These bread and butter issues include the CETA program, food- 
stamps and social security benefits. All of these programs directly 
and immediately affect the livelihood of America’s needy. Education 
is a privilege that should be provided for everyone, but when a choice 
between rent money and textbooks is thrust upon us, education 
loans must take a back seat. 

According to Budget Director David Stockman, “the loans have 
probably allowed middle and upper-income families to maintain their 
savings and borrow more cheaply than they otherwise could by using 
these loans to finance their children’s education.” In fact, a family 
with an income of $80,000 per year can get tax-supported loans. 


Yet many of these supporting taxpayers never went to college 
themselves. 


Reagan's proposal would be more efficient with federal subsi- 
dies, placing the money where it’s needed most. It would re-establish 
the family’s role in providing educational costs. Most importantly, 
Reagan's cuts would reduce loans by $2.09 billion. 


It is these across the board loans that should be cut. They are 
unnecessary expenditures: aid to those who do not need help. 


All federal aid for education, however, should not be cut. If a 
student has no money for an education, but has the capabilities, then 
federal assistance should be provided in the form of a grant. 


To determine if a student has the capabilities to go on to college, 
he should be tested in high school. Re-establishing strict college 
entrance requirements should go hand in hand with Reagan’s pro- 
posal. The result would be higher college standards and decreased 
demand for loans. 

President Reagan has often said that his economic “medicine” 
will be hard to swallow. His proposed college loan cut will be no 
exception. But cutting these loans will be an effective start in deflat- 
ame "e the bloated budget. 
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Editorials 


For lo the winter is past . . . can spring be far behind? 


— Joe Pallaria photo. 


The staff of the Observer is glad to announce the schedule © 


of publication and dates for submitting copy for issues during 
the semester. 


All students and other members of the college community 
are more than welcomed to submit copy or letters to the editors. 
Copy is due on Tuesdays on the following dates: 


March 10 April 14 
March 30 April 28 


The dates of publication are on every other Tuesday during 
the month. The following is the list of days of publications 
during the semester: 


March 18 April 21 


April 7 May 5 | 
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Tomorrow, Flash Gordon 


By Peter Jacobson 


I’ve always had a special interest in fly- 
ing which at the point of this writing is 
developing into a slight fever pitch. My 
bedroom is after all, congested with daily 
reminders of my love for aircraft-models, 
magazines, and a wall sized poster that 
every morning allows me the momentary 
illusion of piloting a KLM 747. My favorite 
piece of memorabilia is a ticket stub from 
the Laker Skytrain I flew in to London — 
seated next to an orthodox rabbi in a DC- 
10. Remember when DC-10s were falling 
down like London Bridge? 

Anyway, my only experience in a single- 
engine aircraft up until recently had been 
only in an old WWI bi-plane with a dual 
cockpit. Once I was firmly strapped in, the 
pilot went through a series of maneuvers 
1,000 feet above the valley in North Con- 
way, N.H. However, for all the loops and 
flying up-side down I was disappointed 
because of the similarity to an amusement 
park ride. I was not disappointed however, 
recently during a 15-minute joy ride out of 
TEWMAC airport in asmall Cessna. 

It was a perfect Sunday afternoon when 
my date and I excitedly pulled into the 
parking lot on route 38 in Tewksbury. We 
were genuinely high and wanted to go even 
higher — literally. In the office we paid the 
$14 to the clerk and then turned to greet 
our pot-bellied pilot John. Bearing a big 

_ toothy grin, he asked, ‘‘You sure you want 
to go up?” Noting our surprise at such a 
remark, he repeated the question and then 
acknowledged our decision to go on up. I 
wondered about what he said, for I had no 
idea what to expect up in the air. Cannibis 
does tend to gravitate one’s actions boldly. 

What happened in the next 15 minutes I 
will never forget. 

Speeding down the runway, the blue and 
white Cessna four seater leapt into the sky, 
jumping over the busy highway only yards 
.below we turned our eyes to the west and 
saw the weather front engulfing the entire 
horizon. , . 

“Oh wow’’ were the only words that 
escaped me for then the pilot retracted the 
flaps and the plane jumped at the increas- 
ed lift. A squall line of ice, wind, and snow 
was on a Collision course with the Mer- 
rimack valley, and there I was taking a joy 
ride. “‘Where do you want to go?” It was 
John, our pilot speaking, his voice was a 
reminder that our lives were dependent on 
how he deftly handled the Cessna’s 
controls. 


Letters to 


Dear Editors: 


Did you know that there are students 
on this campus with cumulative point av- 
erages of 4.0 who are not listed on the 
Dean's list? 

Did you know that despite their efforts 
to achieve in the face of some pretty tough 
obstacles, they probably won't ever be 

_ listed there? 


Did you know that these students must 
also pay full tuition fees? 

If you didn’t know, then you should. So 

should the students in the Discovery Pro- 


Dear Editor: 

I expected to have a good time at my 
first college mixer. I didn’t. When I arriv- 
ed at the Rendezvous Club for the 
Valentine's Day Mixer, the parking lot was 
packed on both sides of the street. There 
were about 300 people there before the 
music had even started. I was greeted at 

the door by Kathy Kimball, Secretary of 
- Student Affairs and got stamped on the 
_ hand to show I was of legal age for drink- 
_ ing. I made my way inside, chatting with a 
_ few acquaintances while searching in vain 
_ for a place to sit, but there were no chairs 
to be found. I contented myself by strolling 
around the premises and looking for 
_ familiar faces. 
At nine o’clock Future Shock came on 
stage and played a 45-minute set which 
“consisted of material by Thin Lizzy, 
Areosmith, and Black Sabbath. They did 
some good guitar harmonies in the Thin 
"Lizzy songs and by the time the set’ was 


Cus roves ain anes. 


Climbing to 2,000 feet, we cleared the 
turbulence that precedes a squall line 
closer to the ground and then banked gent- 
ly, paralleling the advancing ‘“‘big black 
cloud.’’ Three minutes later we were fly- 
ing over Lowell’s Highland section. John 
then made the decision to turn back; our 
course now was tne same as tnat or tne 
Merrimack river, flowing from a high 
ridge to a lower one. In our case we then 
had the wind from the rear as ground 
speed rocketed to better than 160 m.p.h. A 
Corvette, headed north on 495, was quickly 
blown off the speed charts; we were 
after all flying! A right turn at the in- 
terstate 93 intersection put us back on 
course for TEWMAC, and soon the black 
runway was there before us. A perfect lan- 
ding by John put us back at the office just 
as near blizzard conditions enveloped the 
airport. 

But now the scene switches back to the 
quiet campus of Northern Essex one day 
last week when I looked up and noticed a 
small aircraft buzzing overhead at an 
almost uncomfortable altitude. I then 
again felt that familiar feeling of g-forces 
and exhilaration, the feel of the road up 
there; what I was feeling of course was 
dizziness from holding my head too far 
back. 

Haverhill airport is just on the other side 
of the street and behind the swamp from 

NECC. It’s a small operation all right. Duf- 
fy Aviation is a small flying club that 
allows members to rent airplanes for hour- 
ly fees ranging from $23. This I found out 
by introducing myself to the flight instruc- 
tor and at the same time inquiring if he 
was whom I had seen buzzing the campus. 
“Right side up?’’, he quipped. “If so, it 
was me.”’ Right then and there I realized 
that I too will soon have to take the air- 
ways as a pilot; it’s just in the blood. 

Flying is perhaps man’s greatest ven- 
ture into moving through space. I say that 
unhesitantly because I believe it and will 
soon be attempting a VFR pilot’s rating to 
an expense of just over $1600. This is only 
the beginning of course, but maybe soon 
I'll see you looking up from the campus 
grounds, and you may just feel the blood 
rushing through. If you’re a dreamer, the 
sky is the limit. Today Charles Lindberg or 
Amelia Earhart, tomorrow Flash Gordon. 


the editor 


gram. Students in ‘regular’ programs 
should also be made aware that they are 
required to carry 12 credits in order to 
qualify for the Dean’s list. 


Dean of Students, Norm Landry, has 
been very supportive of, and patient with 
students questioning these facts. 

We want him to know we appreciate 
his efforts. : 


Sincerely, 
(signed) 
Jimmie Nowe 


over, the crowd was pretty well warmed 
up for Messenger. 

At 10:00 p.m. Messenger started to play 
to a packed house. They opened with the 
Jethro Tull song, ‘(Hymn 43” and ran right 
into ‘‘Thick as a Brick” featuring Ron the 
bass player on the flute. This they followed 
with two songs by the Cars, ‘“‘Bye Bye 
Love”’ and ‘‘You’re all I’ve got tonite.” 
They ended the set with an original com- 
position which received a favorable re- 
action from the crowd of 600-plus. No one 
was seen dancing, however, until well into 
the night. 

Messenger was pretty tight on their 
renditions of cover tunes and the originals 
were sort of catching, but what ruined 
everything was the fact that the PA was 
way too loud, as usual. 

Thank you, 
Jason Frost (signed) 
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Political watch 


Battle of the budget 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 


President Ronald Reagan has about as 
much chance of seeing his budget program 
get through Congress in one piece as he 
does in arranging a marriage between the 
Republican elephant and the Democratic 
donkey. 


Opposition became apparent immedi- 
ately after the president’s presentation of 
his program to Congress on Feb. 18 in the 
remarks of Senate Minority Leader Rob- 
ert Byrd, who said he’d support the 
program but not everything in it, and the 
wry “good luck” from House Speaker 
Thomas (Tip) O'Neil, Jr. 

Reagan proposed to cut personal income 
taxes by 30 per cent over. the next three 
years, reduce regulations on industry and 
increase military spending. He promised 
not to alter programs for veterans, the 
blind, disabled, elderly and the poor who 
really need welfare. 


Massachusetts’ experience with Propo- 
sition 21/2 is a clear indication of what will 
happen if Congress passes the tax cuts 
and slashes welfare aid. If federal taxes 


Un-framing of 


By Tom Flynn 

In 1787, the Constitution was framed and 
ratified by the people of the United States. 
The Constitution has since been copied by 
many other nations who consider the docu- 
ment the definitive word in democracy. In 
1987, the Constitution will be 200 years old. 
During America’s first two centuries, it 
has served the nation immeasurably. To- 
day the Constitution is in a helium filled, 
light resistant glass case in the National 
Archives Building in Washington. Unfor- 
tunately, the Constitution has become a 
mere display in a museum. It has ceased 
to play arole in government dealings when 
the U.S. achieved the status of 
“superpower’’. The Constitution has 
become just a piece of paper because of 
two reasons. The Federal Government 
gradually, illegally assumed more power 
than the founding fathers intended. 
Secondly, the principles of it have been ig- 
nored or distorted. 

The problems that the nation has had to 
contend with for the last three decades are 
a prime example of the damage that the 
government’s disregard for the Constitu- 
tion has caused the American people. The 
power of the three branches of government 
has grown at an alarming rate. The Ex- 
ecutive Branch seems to be the most 
brazen in its usurpation of the document. 
Each President since Truman has sent 
American troops into ‘‘police actions’ 
which were actually undeclared wars. On- 
ly the Congress has the right to send 
American troops anywhere. The Congress 
has the responsibility and the sole right to 
make the laws of the land. However, the 
President issues an outrageous amount of 
“executive orders” and very few people 
know about them. 


The President has_ private 
“agreements’’ with foreign governments. 
Mostly these agreements are kept secret 
from the American people. This is a direct 
violation of the Constitution. The Senate 
must ratify any treaties or agreements 


S442 


are lowered, state spending will have to} 
increase if social services are not to be 
slashed. This means increased state taxes 
or reduced services. i 


Voters who would be affected do not 
like cuts in aid to education or cuts in wel- 
fare programs. 

If voters perceive the economic situa- 
tion as being desperate enough, perhap 
they'll be willing to sacrifice — but sacri 
fice is more acceptable if it is someone 
else’s. : 


Congressional members will all be fight- 
ing for their pet projects, promising a 
tremendous political battle. 

The outcome of the budget battle will 
decide whether Ronald Reagan has a 
chance of being re-elected in four years. 
If his economic plan passes and accom- 
plishes even a portion of what he claims, 
he’s got it made — if making it is what 
he wants. 

But that’s “putting the cart before the 
horse” — his budget program first has| 
to survive Congress. 


Constitution 


with foreign powers. Congress has un- 
constitutionally given government agen- 
cies the power to create policies that the 
courts will enforce. Thus the people have 
no say in government policy. The powers 
that the Judiciary has taken, affect the 
lives of every American. School busing is a 
prime example of what can happen when 
the courts inflict their will into local 
government. The courts have a habit of 
twisting and changing a law (through in- 
terpretation) until it suits their whim. 
There is no question that a judge has 
almost unlimited authority and he is ac- 
countable to no one. 

The tax system in this country is a crime 
against the people. The Constitution gave 
the government the power to tax for cer- 
tain provisions. Those provisions have 
been blatantly expanded and inflated. To- 
day there is nothing that the Federal 
government does not have a hand in. The 
Federal government has, for years, over- 
collected and obscenely wasted our tax 
dollars on foreign aid, graft and subsidies 
for the most ridiculous causes. The 
government has given billions in loans to 
small businesses — businesses which 
would never have needed the loans if the 
government hadn’t overregulated them in- 
to financial danger. 

Sometimes I wonder if the Federal 
government is our own worst enemy. We 
gave the Soviet Union billions of dollars in 
the 1940’s. Now in the 1980’s, they are our 
most dangerous foe. Our government has 
repeatedly interfered in the internal af- 
fairs of Iran, Chile and Cuba. This is an ir- 
responsible policy. 

The list of abuses of the Constitution is 
shockingly long. I feel that the Federal 
government has overstepped its bounds 
outrageously. The only solution to the 
nation’s problems is a return to Constitu- 
tional government. It is a sound brilliant 
work and it has proven that it can work 
well, if we let it. 


Correction 


The last issue of the Observer was in error by reporting 


that the College Veterans’ office recruits for the military. 


In fact, the Veterans’ office recruits veterans merely to 


assist them in receiving benefits to which they are entitled. 


= 
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Think tank 


By David Lopez 


The human mind is like a pump. If it 
isn’t put to work enough, it will drain; or, 
like an engine, it will seize-up. Putting 
one’s mind through its paces by giving it 
challenging problems to solve or overcome 
is as important to our well-being as is 
physical exercise. A most enjoyable and 
relaxing way to get the kinks out of the ol’ 
gray matter is by playing games and puz- 
zles which will test your knowledge and 
your logic. Therefore, we present — for 
your enjoyment and utter frustration — 
THE THINK TANK. 

Now, you don’t need a world of math to 
handle these brain-bruisers. As a matter 
of fact, there is really very little math in- 
volved. You mostly need common sense 
and some gray muscle, so, take’emon... ! 


{1] Cut this figure into two pieces which 


can be fitted together to form a square: 


[2] There are Three Containers. One, 
20-gallons, is empty; two, 11 & 7 gallons, 
are full of wine. With no additional wine 
or other means of measuring, how can the 
wine be divided equally between two 
containers0 


ooo 


[3] Suppose the sun was an exact sphere 
with a steel band fitted snugly around it’s 
equater. If we added a 24-inch strip to this 
band so that it’s circumference increased 
enough for the band to lift from the sun’s 
surface an equal distance all around the 
equator, what is the thickest object we 
could fit under the band? : 


View is 
a cross- 
section. 


Band 


1. A sheet of paper laid flat. 
2. An ordinary pencil. 

3. A textbook laid flat. 

4. An orange. 


{4] There is a room filled with ‘x’ number 
of bags full of gold coins. All the coins are 
identical in size and shape, but the coins in 
one bag are different in weight from the 
others — which weigh l-ounce each. Also 
in the room is a penny scale, graduated as 
needed, and Jarge enough to weigh any 
number of coins. 

You can weigh any number of coins 
from any or all of the bags at once, but you 
only have one penny so you can use the 
scale only once. 

How do you identify the bag of irregular 
coins? 


Evening student profile 


An intriguing area of puzzle-solving is 
CRYPTARITHMS where letters (or even 
blank spaces) are substituted for the num- 
bers in a math problem. The reader must 
identify the substituted numbers of the 
problem by decoding. 


For example the first puzzle I saw of 
this type was in the form ofa short story: 


Johnny sent a letter home from 

summer camp. It contained just 
three words, “send more money.” 
His father, a mathematician, after 
Qlooking at the letter a few minutes, 
noticed the words could be arranged 
as simple addition as follows: 


SEND 
+ MORE 


MONEY 


He decoded the problem by sub- 
stituting the correct numbers [if ‘B’ 
equals 4 then ‘B’ can be replaced by 
4 wherever it is found in the puz- 
zle] and came up with: 


9567 
+_ 1085 
10652 


Johnny received $10.65 in the 
mail. 


Now, you try. Remember, each letter 
represents the same number (A=3 or 
A=5) no matter where it appears in that 
puzzle, and the result must be a true equa- 
tion. 

Don't let the looks fool you. You don’t 
need to be a math whiz to solve these 
puz-zles, just use your head, 


ooo 


[Do you have puzzles of your own? You're 
invited to submit for publication in this 
column — subject to approval, of course.] 


15] Solve the following: 


FIVE EIGHT ABCDEF 
TWO THREE 
ONE NINE BDFACE 


EIGHT TWENTY 


BFSA OHE 
x ETC x IS 
OUOUB RCIL 
OTTSC YLYY 
BOBOF YTSCL 
BFBUDDB 
CENT 
DIMEJNICKEL 
DIME 
SLMDE 
SEC IE 
IDCKL 
IKDLS 
IECNS 
IDTDT 
CISD 
ooo 


{6] And, finally, a problem where not 
even the letters are given. 


Decode by replacing the asterisks (*) 
with the correct number so that the result 
is a true equation: 


*** 


s7ef aj sous 


gue 
es 
RK 


eee 
SSE 


Bags 


° 


Solutions will appear in the next issue of 


the Observer.! 


Financial aid easier to get in England 


By Dorothy Turner 


NECC — Graduation day no longer 
means an end to learning and the pursuit 
of intellectual enrichment for people 
regardless of age, marital status, or work. 

Today various segments in society are 
reaching out to educational institutions to 
open new vistas of enlightenment and 
enhancement of work potentials. 

Christine Bown of 13 Beck St., 
Newburyport, is one person taking advan- 
tage of the educational benefits that this 
community affords its citizens. 

She hails from Brooklyn, NY but has 
traveled extensively. ‘‘As a child I lived 4 
years in Northern Ireland. My mother had 
family there, but my father wanted to 
come back to the States,’’ she says. 

Anurse, Mrs. Bown was trained in Lon- 
don Hospital and now works at the 
Amesbury Hospital. After working for 
some time at this profession she is seeking 
other avenues of work experience. ‘‘I am 


open to other fields.”’ 
She lived for a period of time in the 
Bahamas. ‘‘My_ husband’s’~ work 


necessitated us being there.”’ 
- Besides her full schedule of work she 
finds time for her hobbies. ‘‘I like reading 
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and music. But my greatest interest is my 
two children Sarah 11 and Ashley 10,”’ Mrs. 
Bown says. 

It is only natural that a woman who has 
lived in different countries would not 
entertain a narrow perspective regarding 
modern-day women’s place in the world. 
“TI believe in equal rights and equal 
responsibilities in all facets of life. I am 
not particularly in favor of drafting 
women in the army. I don’t wish to have 
either men or women in the army,” she 
said. 

She reiterated a number of times that 
“Women are not listened to enough.” 
There’s a sound of frustration in her voice 
that gives credence to her belief that 
women are shunted aside and not taken too 
seriously. ‘It’s a man’s world and they 
control things,’ she comments. 

As the mother of two children of school 
age and having gone to English schools 
herself, how does she compare American 
schools with those of England.? 

“The schools were better in England 
than in the U.S. Their standards were 
higher. When you reach grammar school, 


the smartest pupils were put in the 11+ 
class. They were then given a_ semi- 
strenuous program fitting them for the 
university. But this all changed when the 
Labor Party took over. There was a great 
deal of dissatisfaction among the parents 
of the children who weren’t able to meet 
the scholastic standing required for entry 
into the 11+ category. They went to what 
was termed ‘‘Comprehensive Schools. 
They lump them all into one homogeneous 
mass. I liked the old way better,” she said. 

Under this system, the gifted students 
would be bogged down in the mire of 
mediocrity, she said. However, there are 
better financial advantages in England for 
the students going to the university. ‘‘It’s 
not so expensive as in the U.S. A grant can 
be obtained from the government that will 
cover education and living expenses.” 

In this country money is borrowed for a 
college education with the promise that it 
be paid back. However, trends show, even 
the most affluent are not honoring debts. 

Her parents live in retirement in Belfast, 
Ireland, which gives her a ‘“‘raison d'etre” 
for making return visits to that country. 


Flash Gordon makes jump 


from comic pages to silver screen 


By Peter Jacobsen 

What's the latest and the greatest at 
the movies? Flash Gordon is the best and 
he answers to the quest that area film 
buffs and families have had recently in 
light of the shortage of good feature films. 
Producer Dino DeLaurentis has triumph- 
antly brought to the silver screen yet 
another favorite cartoon character, to do 
battle with other commercial successes 
like Popey, Superman, and soon-to-be- 
released Brenda Starr, Reporter. 

Flash Gordon was released to the larger 
Cinemas some months ago and at first was 


Almost. wiped.out by, some of the, competi: 


MS Ate ee 


tion still lagging on from STAR WARS II: 
The Empire Strikes Back! However, the 
film was not forgotten as area radio sta- 
tions were spinning the music from the 
soundtrack. The British rock band Queen 
provides a sound (from hard metal rock to 
eerie compositions), most complementing 
this English stage spectacle in the style 
paralleling D.W. Griffiths Intolerance 
from the 1920's or even the 70’s Rocky 
Horror Picture Show. 

Flash has now found a home in the 
smaller suburban theatre itself to the 


_. delight of all American Adyenture Claasic, 


Has she ever encountered the TRA in that 
troubled country? ‘‘Not directly. But they 
had bombed a hotel just before one of my 
visits and quite a few people were killed. 
There was the usual period of quiet that 
takes place after an incident like this,” 
Bown said. 

The IRA has a pattern. They bomb 
someplace — kill two or three people — 
and then there is a period of comparative 
tranquility. ‘“They do this to keep public’ 
opinion from becoming too violent against 
them,” she said. » 

Even in the quiet periods the spector of 
the IRA travels with the inhabitants con- 
stantly like a silent shadow. Mrs. Bown 
said, ‘‘You’re searched as you go in the 
stores including the children. The army is 
ever about.”’ 

Bown noted that England is a quieter 
place to live than either the U.S. or 
Ireland. ‘Life is more simple. The people 
are more satisfied to turn to each other for 
companionship-gathering in the pubs for a 
game of darts and conversation.” 

Although the U.S. is a better place to live 
for economic reasons, Bown says she 
would be willing to live in England. 


Comics fans, those oily, ink-stained “little 
books” we read as children. For others 
who may be familiar with the old Flash 
Gordon and Buck Rogers serials seen on 
TV during the wee hours of the night, 
guarantee that you won't be disappointed. 

The audience is treated to a dazzling 
collage of artwork from the early years in 
contrast to the simultaneous dazzling and 
operatic singing from Freddy Mercury in 
sixteen time. Science-fiction fans are aiso 
guaranteed a wealth of imagination with 
more color than an acid trip. Just enough 
sensuality, fun and intellectual philosophy 
have been added to baffle the “12-year-old 
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The Admissions Office, in conjunction 
with the Office of the Dean of Academic 
Affairs, is pleased to announce the follow- 
ing course offerings for the 1981-82 aca- 
demic year; 


WORD 
PROCESSING 
TECHNOLOGY 
& 
MANAGEMENT 


CHEMICAL 
TECHNOLOGY 


COMPUTER 
MAINTENANCE 
TECHNOLOGY 


MEDICAL 
TRANSCRIP- 
TIONIST 


Chemical Technology and Computer 
Maintenance may be of special interest to 
students currently enrolled in Pre-Tech- 
nology, but all students interested in 
entering any of the above technology pro- 
grams are encouraged to request a change 
of curriculum through the Admissions 
Office (B Building, Rm 209, Ext. 240). Stu- 
dents will be notified, in writing, regard- 
ing acceptance. 


The Associate in Science Degree in 
Word Processing Technology & Manage- 
ment, sponsored by the Division of Busi- 
ness, consists of 21 general-education 
credits and 40 specialized-education cred- 
its, for a total of 61 credits. It prepares 
students for initial career opportunities in 
the rapidly-expanding aare of word-pro- 
cessing technology and provides courses 
in management essential for promotional 
opportunities. There is intensive concen- 
tration in courses in communication skills 
in word processing, machine transcript, 
introduction to word processing, advanced 
word processing, office administration and 
essentials of office management. 


Finally, a one-year certificate program 
for Medical Transcriptionists is being 
offered. It consists of 9 general-education 
credits and 21 specialized-education cred- 
its, for a total of 30 credits. It is for per- 
sons interested in working in hospital 
medical-records departments, physicians’ 
offices, clinics, labs, health centers, medi- 
cal insurance offices, or other allied health 
institutions. . Homemakers wishing to 
return to the job market might be especi- 
ally attracted to the flexible hours in- 
volved. 
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Campus news 
New technology courses offered 


Students will be provided with skills 
necessary to efficiently and accurately 
tanscribe vital medial data that goes into 
health records for the purpose of preserv- 
ing medical information for use in patient 
care. The program includes courses in 
medical terminology, medical transcrip- 
tion, together with electives in word pro- 
cessing, medical-office administration, and 
cooperative experience in medical trans- 
cription. 


The Associate in Science Degree in 
Chemical Technology is a two-year pro- 
gram with 28 general education credits 
and 36 specialized education credits, for a 
total of 64 credit-hours. The program pro- 
vides for students to enter the market as a 
field-service chemical technician, field-ser- 
vice pharmaceutical or materials-testing 
technician. Chemical technicians are also 
in demand in the environmental and ex- 
panding alternate-energy fields. Should a 
student wish to further his/her education, 
the program is designed to allow him/her 
the opportunity to enter the advanced- 
degree program(s) in either chemistry or 
chemical engineering. Some specialized 
courses include general, organic and sani- 
tation chemistry, technical writing, intro- 
duction to data processing and graphics. 


-aqgi 
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The Associate in Science Degree in 
Computer Maintenance Technology is a 
two-year program with 20 general educa- 
tion credits and 43 specialized-edcuation 
credits for a total of 63 credit-hours. There 
is a 50 per cent laboratory training and 50 
per cent classroom instruction in the 
specialized courses. It is a career program 
and provides entry in the job market as a 
computer or electronics technician. Cop- 
puter digital electronics is stressed. 


Northern Essex Community College is 
committed to fulfilling the needs of its 
students. An on-going Curriculum Com- 
mittee, under the direction of the Dean of 
Academic Affairs, is constantly imple- 
menting, evaluating, and up-grading inno- 
vative programs that not only meet the 
needs and challenges of rapidly expanding 
industrial and professional organizations, 
but also educate and equip students to 
perform the tasks and services that lead 
to rewarding and satisfying careers. 
Please feel free to stop by the Admissions 
Office to discuss any academic and/or 
career plans or changes that may affect 
and ultimately benefit, you. 


For more information, contact the 
Admissions Office, Northern Essex. 
ooo 


they amuse. 
things he needs and wants. 


can be fun! 


Any student can join in. 
thoughts of inspiration. 


will 


Lots of luck!.. 


a student. 


same ad more than once. 


are final. 


- for the student rate. - 


where to find excitement or relaxation. 


encouraged [subject to approval by the editorial staff]. 
be judged on originality, 


The winner will receive a dinner for two at one of the 
finer restaurants in the Lawrence/ Haverhill area. 


creativity, 


inclusion in the next issue. 
ad will be held for the following issue. 


4. Students may submit as many ads as desired or submit the 


Ads add 


What’s more, ads 


The Observer staff invites you to join in the fun of adver- 
tising by joining in our CREATIVE ADS contest. We are always 
searching for interesting, informative and amusing ads to include 
in our college paper, the Observer. 
# know someone who does, or just want to put out a word, 
you can participate in our contest by submitting your ad to 

the Observer office, located in the College Center. 


If you own a business, or 


Ads can range in subject matter 
from “roommate wanted” to business ads, to simple greetings or 
Ads and notices are welcome and 


Ads 
and public appeal. 


What a great way to actively support your paper and 
express yourself as never before! 

Get your friend, uncle, cousin to advertise in the Observer. 
Advertise yourself, or just submit a message, and you might 
be taking your date out to dinner on us. , 


. and may the best ad win. 
oo 90 
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Contest Rules 


1. Contest is restricted to NECC students only (day or evening). 
To be eligible, all business ads must be submitted through 


2. Allads are subject to approval by the editorial staff. 


3. Ads must be submitted by the deadline to be considered for 
If the deadline is missed, that 


5. A panel of judges will be comprised of members of the 
advertising and editorial staff. 


Decisions of the judges 


6. Winner will be announced in the final ad so that entries 
submitted for the final issue can be considered. 

7. No prize will be awarded if advertising fees are unpaid. 

Students may place ads for as little as $1.25 per column 

inch. Business must be student owned / operated to qualify 


Contests under way 


Creative Ad Contest! 


No newspaper is a newspaper without ads. 
flavor and variety to a paper; they inform, they arouse interest, 
Ads tell the reader where and how to find the 
They show him what's new and 


Journalism Contest! 


Got something to say? Want to get it off 
your chest? Would you like to see your name 
in print? Have you got access to some hard 
news, interesting things to do or places to 


visit? 


Write it down, type it up and enter it in 


the Observer's JOURNALISM contest. 
The Observer staff invites you to 
any hard news stories, 


Here’s you chance to be creative 


see your endeavors in black and white. 


get writing. . . right now! 


Contest Rules 


1. Contest is restricted to NECC students, faculty and staff (day or 


evening). 
2. Allarticles are subject to prior app 
3. Articles for publication must be s 


considered for inclusion in the next issue. 
missed, that article will be held for the following issue. 


4. Entrants may submit as many articles as they wish. 
5. All copy MUST be typed or neatly printed. Double spacing is vital. 
6. Allcopy MUST include a suggested headline, the author's name, 


address and telephone number. 


7. All contest material must be iden 
ENTRY.” 


8. Members of the Observer staff and students currently enrolled 


in a Journalism course are NOT eli 


9. A panel of judges will be comprised of members of the Observer 
Editorial staff. Decisions of the judges are final. 


that entries submitted for the final 


11. PLEASE, PLEASE, PLEASE, no poetry, short stories or journal 


excerpts (save those for Parnassu 


oo 68 


College faculty and staff memb 


ENTER THE CREATIVE AD contest [student rates will apply — 
IF entries relate to individual's personal activities; regular rates J} 


apply otherwise]. 


& 
@ Consult listings of copy 


feature articles or 
opinion pieces that you'd like to express. 


Winners will be announced in the final issue of the Observer so 


submit 


and to 
So 


roval by the Editorial staff. 


ubmitted by the deadline to be 
If the copy deadline is 


tified by the words, CONTEST 


gible for prizes. 


issue may be considered. 


s). 


ers are eligible and welcome to 


dates on page 10! @ 
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Transfer news 


NOW IS THE TIME TO APPLY 
FOR TRANSFER TO 
FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1981! 


Transfer meetings are conducted every Wednesday morning in the Counseling 
Office, Room 118, College Center; or see a counselor individually. State applications, 
college catalogs and transfer packets are also available in the Counseling Office. 


In March, NECC Counselors visit local state colleges where a majority transfer 
to Fitchburg State, Salem State, Boston State, Lowell U., U. Mass. Amherst and 
U. Mass. Boston. The purpose of these meetings is to get unofficial transfer results 
for students in March instead of June. Consult the Counseling Office for unofficial 
t. ansfer admissions status after these meetings in March. The dates will be listed in 
the NECC Observer, announced by the campus radio station; or you ean check with 
the Counseling Office in late February for the dates of these meetings. 


If you have any questions about transfer procedure, academic requirements or 
anything about these colleges, feel free to come to the... 


NECC Counseling Office 
Room 118, College Center, lower level 
Monday thru Friday 
8:30 - 4:30 p.m. 
Telephone: 374-0721, Ext. 178, 179 


Bradford College’s 
Merrimack Valley area honor scholarships 
for NECC graduates 


Bradford College’s Director of Admissions Janet Cromie says that Bradford 
College is pleased to announce the continuation of the Merrimack Valley Area 
Honor Scholarships for Northern Essex Community College graduates for the 
1980-81 academic year. 


To qualify for one of the awards, a Northern Essex Community College 
student should be a candidate for an Associate degree (to be completed before 
enrolling at Bradford). In addition, the student should possess a record of scholastic 
achievement and outstanding personal qualities, be a permanent resident of the 
Merrimack Valley area and plan to continue studying as a full-time student. 

Bradford is bringing this scholarship program to the attention of qualified 
students with the belief that they would benefit from Bradford's educational 
program. In addition to the Honor Awards, Bradford has a strong financial pro- 
gram based on need. No student should fail to consider Bradford as one of their 
options for further studies because of cost. A student who is eligible for a BEOG 
and a Massachusetts State Scholarship may be eligible for additional assistance 
from Bradford and thus receive funds to cover the major part or all of the remain- der 
der of the cost of tuition, fees and books. 


Application forms for the Honor Awards are available at the NECC Counseling 
Center and from the Admissions Office at Bradford College. Ms. Cromie is available 
at Bradford to answer questions NECC students may have about the awards 
and transfer procedures. 


For further information, please contact the NECC Counseling Center, Room 118 
(Carpeted Lounge — College Center), Ext. 178, 179, or Director of Financial Aid at 
Bradford College [(617) 372-7161]. 


Five - College opportunity 


Amherst, Hampshire, Mount Holyoke, Smith Colleges and the University of 
Massachusetts jointly sponsor a student course and meal interchange program; 
faculty exchanges; five college departments in Astronomy and Dance, and programs 
in East Asian Studies and in Black Studies; and special cooperative arrangements in 
other fields such as Geology and Theater. 

Together, the five institutions also operate a free inter-campus transportation 
system, a public broadcasting radio station, a quarterly magazine, and inter-library 
network and many other academic programs and cultural events. 

The wider opportunities presented by the five-college cooperation enhance the 
fine programs of each of the institutions. Full-time undergraduates at any of the five 
colleges may take courses — after their first semester — at any of the other four 
colleges at no additional charge. Further details are available on request 


Representatives from Williams College will be at the college 
Wednesday, Feb. 25, at noon. (Room 118, Counseling Office, 
College Center.) 


Majors — Williams 


American Civilization Geology Political Economy 
Art German Political Science 
Astronomy & Physics History Psychology 
Biology History of Ideas Religion 
Chemistry Mathematics Romantic Languages 
Classics (Greek & Latin) Music (French & Spanish) 
Economics Philosophy Russian 
English Physics Sociology 

Theatre 
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Self-improvement 


SELF IMPROVEMENT GROUP OPPORTUNITIES & SERVICE 
Offered by Behavioral Sciences Department Faculty 


WEIGHT CONTROL FOR MEN 


Limited to 12 Men FIRST COME FIRST SERVE BASIS 


FACILITATOR: Peter Flynn — extensive experience w/weight-control groups 
FIRST MEETING: Monday, March 2, 1981 

TIME: Mondays | -2 p.m. for 8 weeks 

PLACE: Counseling Center, Rm-118, College Center [Carpeted Lounge 


Registration and/or questions: Peter Flynn is available Monday - Friday in C-368, o1 
contact the Counseling Center, Rm 118, College Center, Ext. 178 or 179. 


Two thirds of American adults acknowledge their need to consciously control their 
weight, yet the portion of Americans who are overweight is about one third. Diet 
regimes seem to be effective for their duration, yet seldom keep weight off for long. 
Research tells us that the reasons for overeating are complex and individual. 


Let us meet on Mondays from one to two to share support and discuss the difficulties 
we encounter in weight management. The purpose of the group will be to look at the 
relationship of self to body image, and to recognize how the decisions we make about 
our weight influence the achievement of our vocational goals and personal relations. 


No compulsory weigh-ins or specific diets will be promoted. 


WEIGHT CONTROL FOR WOMEN 
FIRST COME FIRST SERVE BASIS 


Limited to 12 women 


FACILITATOR: Paul Strangie — extensive experience with women’s groups 
FIRST MEETING: Wednesday, February 25, 1981 

TIME Wednesdays 12-1 p.m. for 10 weeks 

PLACE: Counseling Center, Rm 118, College Center, Ext 178 or 179 


Registration and/or questions: Paula Strangie is available Tuesday 1 - 2 p.m., Wed- 
nesday 11 - 12 noon, Thursday 11 - 12 noon in C-365, extension 163, or contact the 
Counseling Center, Room 118, College Center, Ext. 178 or 179. 


This group is designed for those women who are ready to make a commitment to 
themselves; willing to deal with issues such as: self-esteem, redefining self-image, 
reevaluating behavior patterns; and learning how to take responsibility for making 
more effective life choices in the areas of work, family and personal relationships. 


PARENTING GROUP 
FACILITATOR: Cynthia Stuart — a parent who teaches Child Psychology 
FIRST MEETING: Wednesday, February 25, 1981 
TIME: Wednesdays 12-1 p.m. for 8 weeks 
PLACE: Room C-370, Classroom Building 


Registration and/or questions: Cynthia Stuart is available Wednesdays 1 - 4 p.m. in 
C-370, Ext. 211; or contact the Counseling Center Room 118, College Center, Ext. 
178 or 179. 


Informal peer support group for students who are also parents of infants, toddlers or 
older children who would enjoy emotional support, advice or company in this de- 
manding endeavor. Discussions will center on strategies for dealing with problem 
areas in child-raising; how to diffuse stress, frustration and/or anger for parents, 
how to meet our goals for our children and the demands of school, parenting, and 
often work, too. As a parent Cynthia believes “We need all the support we can get.” 


LEGAL ISSUES, QUESTIONS & REFERRAL 
STUDENTS RIGHTS —ON AND OFF CAMPUS 
e PREVENTATIVE MEASURES FOR STUDENT GRIEVANCES 
e FAMILY CONCERNS 
e REFERRALS 
e LOCAL LAW ENFORCEMENT AND COURT ISSUES 
Cindy Johnson is not a lawyer; but she has earned her Master's Degree in Criminal 


Justice. She has done extensive research and would like to be helpful to students 
with legal questions and concerns. 


This is not an ongoing group, but a service available to students individually in an 
informal setting: 
TIME: Mondays, 11-12 noon. 
PLACE: Counseling Center, Room 118 Carpeted Lounge, College Center 


ooo 


Five other Behavioral Science Department Faculty members are available for per- 
sonal advising of students individually through the Counseling Center: 


Fran Robbins 
Selma Singer 


Jim Bradley 
Bill O'Rourke 


Dr. Windemiller 


eee 
For Further Information Contact: 


Betty Coyne 
Counseling Office 
Room 118 - College Center 
[Lower Level - Carpeted Lounge] 
Monday - Friday 
8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
Telephone: 374-0721, Ext. 178 or 179 


STUDENTS OF ALL AGES WELCOME 
FREE FREE FREE FREE 
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— Carl Russo photo. 


| 
Instructor Paula Strangie, volunteer counselor. 
— Carl Russo photo. 


New faculty, social sciences 


La Recently appointed to teach part-time in 
the Division of Social Sciences is Robert B. 
Richardson who did part of his. graduate 
internship work in the counseling depart- 
ment at Northern Essex. 

Richardson came tothe United States 
from England after serving with the 
British Navy during World War II. After 
doing his undergraduate work while in the 
service, he continued his studies in this 
country at Boston University, North- 
eastern University and New Hampshire 
College. 

He graduated from Antioch New Eng- 
land Graduate School, with a master of 
education in counseling psychology in 1977. 

For the past 13 years he has owned and 
operated the New Hampshire Counseling 
and Hypnotherapy Center in Plaistow, 
N.H. 

He is currently writing a book about the 
psychological implications of extra- 
marital affairs based on interviews taken 
in his counseling practice. 


Robert B. Richardson — Carl Russo photo. 


as yesterday —, you can find the New 


Instructor Cindy Johnson, volunteer counselor. 


Instructor Cynthia Stuart. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


Dimitry names scholarship finalists 


President Dimitry announces the two 
NECC finalists to be nominated for the 
Boston University Scholarship. They are 
Calvin Anderson and Gail Hubley. Ander- 
son plans to major in Public Communica- 
tions, and Hubley will pursue a career in 
Foreign Policy. 


A faculty committee consisting of Mary 

Prunty, assistant dean of academic 
affairs; Prof. George Bailey; Prof. John 
Spurk; and Prof. John Mason. carefully 
reviewed the applications. 


The New England Repertory Theater 
presents Shakespeare’s Othello this month 
in Worcester through March 15. Tickets for 


shows from Thursday through Sunday 


may be obtained by calling 798-8685. 
A moving masterpiece — today-as well 


For further information, 


The NECC Handicapped Services Office (HSO) 


needs people to work on campus in their spare hours 


to work with people who have various disabilities. 


please speak with Rubin Russell 


in Room F-112, College Center. 


England Repertory Theatre at the corner 
of Chatham and Oxford streets in 
Worcester. Show times for Othello are 
Thursdays and Fridays at 8 p.m., Satur- 
days at 5p.m. and 9 p.m. and Sundays at 2 
p.m.and8p.m. 


as notetakers, readers, laboratory assistants, writers. 
The pay is $3.35 per hour. 
There are no restrictions on financial eligibility. 


A basic requirement is the willingness 


| Wednesday, Feb. 25 


Guy Beau 


1.00 off Cover Charge 
w/ College !.D. 


8:00-10:00 
All bar drinks $1.00 


Thursday, Feb. 26 


The Meetings 
& The Phantoms 


Friday, Feb. 27 


Nervous 
Eaters 


Trapper 


Saturday, Feb. 28 & 
Toys 


Friday, March 6 


COZ Night 


NO COVER CHARGE 


Candy 


Thursday, March 5 


with 


Trapper 


Saturday, March 7 |Thursday, Mar. 26 
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A tale of three cities....... 
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By Peter Jacobsen 

It comes as no surprise that here at 
Northern Essex Community College, most 
of the student body takes residence in the 
Merrimack Valley. This valley, of course, 
is defined by the presence of the Merri- 
mack River, which starts its long course in 
the southern regions of New Hampshire 
and dumps its millions of cubic feet of 
water in neighboring Newburyport. Only 
twice a day do the engulfing seas of the 
Atlantic allow the fresh water to surge 
through, regulated by the tides. 


It is in Lowell, Mass. though, where the — 


valley really begins. Here the river drops 
an altitude of over 30 feet over a rock for- 
mation on which Lowell was built and the 
river picks up speed which has been put to 
work by the men and women who built the 
three cities of Lowell, Lawrence, and 
Haverhill, It was the water powered fac- 
tories and mills of the early nineteenth 
century that turned Middlesex and Essex 
counties into one of the most populous 
regions in the nation. Roads were built, 
super highways soon followed, and now 
with the advancements in our modern 
society each city can boast having its own 
airport. 

While each city is wholly independent 
and can even claim its own suburban 
areas, they are related by the common 
blood of the Merrimack waters. Meeting 
another student here at NECC, don’t be 
surprised if you learn that he or she is from 
Lowell, Lawrence, or Haverhill. Rather, 
you should greet them as your neighbor. 

In a series of articles to be presented by 
the Observer, Peter Jacobsen will bring to 
you a look into each of your neighbor’s 


_ backyards. Places of education, employ- 


ment, and leisure activities will be looked 
into. Look especially for night spot ratings 


and some encompassing aerial 
photography. 
Bookstore. . 


By Karen Ahern 

As we have all seen, the prices on almost 
everything are going sky high and this 
skyrocketing increase does not exclude 
the price of school books. The cost for 
books in the school bookstore, located on 
the ground floor of the College Center, is 


somewhat outrageous but the profit they 


receive from the selling of the books is 
quite minimal. The bookstore gets the 
books at the best price, then puts a 20 per 
cent increase on hard covers and a 40 per 
cent increase on paperbacks, but this 
profit does not go straight to them. Before 
the bookstore can collect any profit, it 
must first pay freight charges to get the 
books to us and, with the price of gas cons- 
tantly rising, the freight charges are 
constantly rising. Then they must pay the 
school a percentage for the use of space 
since the bookstore is independently 


owned. By the time they finish paying 
"Srey she baronet of profit has __ 
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Let’s go back into the past: The scene 
is in upper Middlesex county in the early 
1820s. A group of Boston industrialists are 
putting together what will later be known 
in the history books as the Lowell experi- 
ment. Utilizing the photographic memory 
of an English mill worker, the back- 
breaking labor of Irish immigrants, and 
later the voluntary servitude of local 
school girls, the ‘‘experiment’’ has 
transformed a great pasture near the 
rapids on the Merrimack River into what 
is now known as the City of Lowell. 

Incorporated in 1826, Lowell has seen a 
great many changes throughout the years. 
The mills that were built were at first staf- 
fed by young school girls, who after a long 
day at school were put to work for as long 
as twelve hours per day to pay for their tui- 
tions and boarding. Money was also saved 
for them so they usually left Lowell with a 
good-sized bank roll. However, in future 
years, the price levels of textiles dropped 
and after a short protest against lowered 
wages the mill girls soon went the way that 
the first male telephone operators followed 
— out. Other immigrants and the descen- 
dants from the first Lowellians took their 
places at the looms. 


Lowell booms 

For many years henceforth, Lowell 
grew and grew and grew. The city reached 
its peak population in the late 1800s before 
the city decayed into what was at one point 
an ‘“‘urban cavity’. Unskilled and many, 
Lowell's population consisted of poor im- 
migrants who flowed into Boston and then 
turned north up along the old Middlesex 
canal. The Acre section at one time was 
only a huge cow pasture that became dot- 
ted with tents preceeding the buildup of 
houses in other sections such as Belvidere, 
the Highlands, Tyler Park, Centerville, 


not a ripoff 


been drastically cut. 


Students wishing to sell books back to 
the bookstore can get up to half of the 
original price depending if the book is in 
demand for the coming semesters. If the 
books are not needed, they are sent to a 
usedbook dealer who sets his own prices 
for the books. 


Even though the bookstore is independ- 
ently owned, the school does have some 
hold over it. The school tells the bookstore 
what it can and cannot sell and it sets the 
policies for the bookstore, for instance, the 
refund policy. Used books cannot be re- 
turned and all other books must be return- 
ed within seven days of purchase. To get 
your money back you must have a saleslip. 

We can do nothing about the skyrocket- 
ing increases on the price of books but if 
we want to learn and get an education, 
we'll all just have to pay the price; 
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Pawtucketville, Spaghettiville, and South 
Lowell. Today, Lowell consists of approx- 
imately 41 different ethnic groups, none of 
which is dominant, a fact which is not 
represented by the city’s all white police 
force. 

In recent years though Lowell has under- 
gone a dramatic change. Along with its 
sister cities on the Merrimack, Lawrence 
and Haverhill, Lowell has been receiving 
federal funds for urban renewal projects 
and a much needed facelift. First to come 
were the housing. projects for the elderly 
and minorities. Now the city has taken up 
thechore of ‘‘cleaning up”’ the city in an all 
consuming attempt of attracting new in- 
dustry, as they do not wish to be solely 
dependent on textile productions. The 
downtown area has been turned into a 
historical park, a tribute to the early years 
of the American Industrial Revolution, 
and now older buildings are being razed 
to make room for the new wave of im- 
migrants (both foreign and domestic) . 


Dr. An Wang 

Perhaps China’s most beneficiary em- 
migrant has been Dr. An Wang. Just like 
the young Englishman who memorized the 
workings of loom machines, Dr. Wang has, 
with the help of outside investors, turned 
Lowell into the new center for hi-tech in- 
dustry. From the top of the new Wang 
tower on the western edges of Chelmsford 
street, one can look east along the ridges of 
route 495 and see the first Wang complex 
looming in distant Tewksbury and marvel 
at how the one site there has quadrupled in 
size over the years. Wang, of course, now 
has expanded internationally but remains 
based in Lowell. Businessmen in the 
center of Lowell now are waiting anxiously 
as plans are underway for a new research 
and development facility near the Boston 
and Maine train ‘depot. Plans are also 
underway for a new Lowell Hotel complex, 
rumored that it will take a space on Cen- 
tral street in either the old depot building 


‘(now the Rialto bowlaway) or the closed 


Strand theatre. 

The Catholic church has always had a 
strong foot in Lowell’s society. Two-of the 
city’s hospitals are church-owned and 
serve as centers for many other functions. 
St. Joseph’s and St. John’s also nave coi. 
vents and parochial schools bordering 
their properties. In recent years, the YM- 
CA bought the rambling Keith Academy 
building and has not let the building go the 
way of a wrecker’s ball and crane. They 
built the luxurious new ‘‘Y’’ next to the 
academy. Lowell’s third hospital is Lowell 
General at the foot of Varnum road on the 
other side of the river. Varnum road is 
known to many as “nursing home row’’, 
stretching far into Tyngsboro. 

Lowell has also become a center of 
education for the masses. In addition to the 
newly renovated and enlarged high school 
complex apparently NECC students who 
hail from Lowell have ignored the 
prestigious University of Lowell. Former- 
ly two independent institutions (Lowell 
Technical Institute and Lowell State Col- 
lege), the north campus caters to those in 
engineering related fields while the south 
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campus is more oriented to those in 
Liberal Arts courses. WJUL-FM 91.5is one 
of Lowell’s four radio stations and is com- 
pletely run by the students from the base- 
ment of the U-Lowell library on the north 
campus in Pawtucketville. 

As a contemporary visitor in Lowell, you 
may be at first overwhelmed by the om- 
niprescence of large factories such as 
Lowell Gas, Joan Fabrics, and an abun- 
dance of smaller business. Further in- 
vestigation will reveal a number of 
government buildings, newspapers, and 
other services. The Lowell Sun, Lowell’s 
largest newspaper, a great metropolitan 
conservative and Republican daily, it has 
put to rest most of the competition from 
years past when close to two dozen papers 
were published in many languages, such 
as Greek, Italian, Polish, etc. The Lowell- 
Lawrence Transportation Authority along 
with A&L taxi bear the responsibility of 
moving people around in a city that has far 
below the national average of cars-per- 
person in contrast to the fact that Peter 
Hallisy runs one of the ten largest 
automobile dealerships in the nation. 
Lowell has one drive-in theater and one 
multi-cinema complex. Radio stations pro- 
viding Lowell information are WCAP AM 
98, WLLH AM 14, WSSH FM 99, and WJUL 
FM 91.5. 


Spotlight on the best 


In conclusion to this story we should put 
a spotlight on some of Lowell’s best places 
to go for food, beverage, and fun. There 
are, of course, scores of small taverns, 
parks, sandwich shops, and other places to 
go. Without too much prejudice, here is a 
list of some of the best places in town in 
various categories. The biggest thing in 
town of course is the Lowell Regatta, a 
yearly celebration that takes place on the 
banks of the Merrimack River on the 
Pawtucket Boulevard. Carnivals, fire- 
works, boat and car races are usually the 
hi-lites of this celebration. 

Best Restaurants: Prince Grotto, Prince 
Ave., So. Lowell; A. G. Pollard’s, Middle 
St., Downtown. 

Best Disco: The Raft, East Merrimack 
St., Downtown. 

Best Rock: Mr. C’s Rock Palace, Thorn- 
dike St.; The Front Page, Middle St., 
Downtown. 

Best Subs/Pizza: Santoros, Gorham 
St., across from Bishop, Markham pro- 
jects; Anne’s Pizza (Chinese style!), Up- 
per Merrimack St. 

Best Family Entertainment: Golden 
Gloves fights at the Lowell auditorium ; Hi- 
Hat Roller Disco, Princeton Blvd., upper 
Highlands. 

Best Illicit Source: Adams St. Store, 
Adams St., Acre section. 


Best Exotic Entertainment:Nicky’s Cafe, 
Gorham St.; Joseph’s Lounge, Westford 
St., near Drum Hill; Athenian Corner, at 
Market and Shattuck, Downtown. 


Best Taverns: The Olde Worthen, across 
from City Hall; Finnegans Cafe, Lawrence 
St., Spaghettiville; The Cell Block, beginn- 
ing of Back Central St., Downtown. 


News of neighboring campuses 


University of Lowell 


By Paul James 

The University of Lowell has banned 
fraternity hazing in response to a student’s 
death last summer while he was being in- 
itiated into Delta Kappa Phi Fraternity. 
President John B. Duff said that all types 
of physical or psychological hazing would 
be prohibited henceforth. Failure to comp- 
ly could result in revocation of a 
fraternity’s or sorority’s chapter. 

A student collapsed and died in a coma 
last summer after doing 30 minutes of 
push-ups, sit-ups, and other calisthenics. 


Bradford College 


Bradford College students lately re- 
jected a plea from the trustees last week to 


).stop their boycott and return: to classes. 
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Problems arose when the college failed to 
renew the contract of Dr. William Lindeke. 
Lindeke, teacher of international relations 
and economics, said that the school ad- 
ministration has not kept in touch with 
students’ feelings on varied subjects this 
year. 


He says if the administration had con- 
sulted with faculty and students through 
the various committees and student 
representatives, the problem could have 
been avoided. Lindeke’s contract is now 
being reviewed by the _ school 
administration. 

Jill Stevens, senior member of the Col- 
lege Council, described Lindeke as a “‘very 
“keg professor with the students.” 
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By Joyce Rogers 

For those with a tight budget, New York 
was the place to be at Logan Airport 
weekend before last. New York Air wanted 
to promote their airlines as a result of 
competition with Eastern Airlines for the 
Washington-New York shuttle since 
December 19. The airline’s intent was that 
no one would have to fly Eastern’s shuttle 
again. 

The lower weekend rate attracted many 
people, mostly college students from the 
Boston area ... people just wanting to get 
away, people wanting to visit family or 


Solar power--- ticket to 


By Constance Scanlon 

Power from the sun, once considered a 
phenomenon of the future, is in use today 
in the Merrimack Valley. 

Several area residents have chosen the 
solar alternative because it is safe, clean, 
dependable and unlimited in supply. 

Using relatively simple technology solar 
energy can be the ticket to energy in- 
dependence. 

According to Clark Wilson, author of 
“Energy for Survival,’’ more than half of 
~ Miami homes obtain hot water from solar 
devices installed in the 1940s. 

_ Perhaps the upshot in interest in solar is 
tied to an increase in the price of fossil 
fuels. 

_ Solar engineers maintain solar energy is 
well advanced and suitable for New 
_ England despite claims that the region is 
_ ill-suited for using heat from the sun. 

The Total Environmental Action Founda- 
tion (TEAF), Harrisville, N.H., claims on 
the average New England receives ap- 
proximately 54 percent of sunshine possi- 

ble annually. Although Arizona homes 

__ receive up to 85 percent available sunlight, 
solar rays reaching New England are in- 
tense enough to provide homes with more 
than enough energy than needed on a year- 
ly basis: 


N.O.W. 


By Darleen Shanley 

It is essential for women to realize the 
need for equality. The Women’s Liberation 
- Movement is trying to break women away 

from the feeling that they are second-class 
citizens. The idea of second-class citizen- 

ship of women, so deeply rooted in our 
culture for 6,000 years, is undergoing a 
_ gradual but dramatic change. 

The National Organization Women 
(N.O.W.) has been very successful in 
enlightening women in all aspects of 

_ equality. For women to gain the total 
| equality that is so greatly deserved, 
| N.O.W. needs the support of women young 
| andold. 

Most of the women’s legislation which 
was filed in the Massachusetts legislature 
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Twenty-nine cents rate packs airline weekend flight 


just to experience the thrill of taking part 
in the adventure of a 29 cents air fare. 

As early as Saturday night, the New 
York Air terminal was crowded with 
people waiting in line for air tickets. By 10 
Sunday morning, passengers were board- 
ing the plan to New York. More than 500 of 
them were college students responding to 
New York’s advertised low rate for college 
students. 

Competition between New York Air and 
Eastern Airlines had stimulated the new 
service. Any seat that remained unsold at 


Solar heating system elements include a 
solar collector. The collector can be a win- 
dow facing southerly, transmitting energy 
from the outside into heated space, or can 
absorb energy later converting it into solar 
energy or thermal energy (heat) for 
transfer through a house via ducts or 
water pipes. 

Solar is also obtained through heat 
storage systems such as water filled 
drums, stone or concrete walls or bins fill- 
ed with rocks or water. 

Heat is stored in the system when there 
is an excess of solar energy and is later 
released when the sun is not available, ac- 
cording to the New Hampshire Energy 
Coalition. 

An important ingredient in the solar op- 
tion is insulation to prevent heat from 
escaping. Insulation should be added to 
walls and ceilings and curtains should be 
used to prevent heat from escaping 
through windows at night. 

Fred Snell, an electrical engineer from 
Andover, has equipped his home with a 
solar hot water heater. Snell said, ‘“Have 
you ever parked your car in the sun and 
noticed how warm it gets inside? Or set by 
a sunny window in a cold wintry day and 
felt the heat from the sun? This is the first 


its regular weekend one-way fare of $29 
would be sold on a first come-first-serve 
basis for 29¢. Unlike Eastern, New York 
Air provided its passengers with on-board 
refreshments — peanuts, soda and an 
orange on the first flight. 

The two airlines are often generations 
apart. Eastern seems to attract the 
businessmen while New York Air appeals 
to the college student because of the dis- 
count rates. 

The worst criticism Sunday came not 
from the passengers but from the pilots. 


a Wy fo 


Members from the Airlines Pilots Asso- 
ee (ALPA) picketed outside the term- 
inal. 

Their complaint was that New York Air 
is owned by Texas International Airlines. 
The 400 Texas International pilots are all 
ALPA members and feel that they should 
have been given the chance to decide on 
jobs with New York Air. Instead, New 
York Air is relying on non-union labor. 
This means hiring individuals who are 
“much less experienced than ALPA 
captains.”’ 


energy independence 


and most basic step in solar heating.”’ 

Snell said almost any handyman will 
find a solar hot water system will retrofit 
into existing systems for approximately 
$2,000 but a professional installation could 
cost $8,000. 

According to TEAF, “‘The faster fuel 
costs rise, the more quickly a solar invest- 
ment will pay for itself. For example, if 
$2,000 is invested in a solar hot water 
system, the payback is 10 years at 1980 fuel 
prices.”’ 

If fuel prices rise at a conservative an- 
nual rate of 10 percent, the payback period 
is shortened to seven years. 

The federal government is encouraging 
investments in energy conservation by of- 
fering a tax credit of 40 percent on the first 
$10,000 spent on renewable energy 
systems. 

The Internal Revenue System offers a 
toll free number, 1-800-225-0717, for infor- 
mation on energy credits. 

Recently, the Merrimack Valley Solar 
Energy Commission was formed in 
response to growing interest here in the 
solar option. The area solar commission 
plans visits to solar homes and will con- 
duct lectures on solar heating. 


The federal department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) offers the 
following conservation tips: 

¢ Turn down thermostats. A five-degree 
roll back can save 12 percent on the 
heating bill. 

¢ Install storm windows, using plastic at 
a minimum. 

¢ Install weather stripping, caulking 
and insulation. 

¢ Use insulating shades and drapes on 
windows. 

¢ Wrap hot water heaters in an insula- 
tion blanket and insulate heating pipes 
with wrap. 

¢ Use water saving widgets in showers. 

e Clean furnaces annually. 

¢ Close flues and dampers. 


works for equal rights 


last year has been refiled due to the fact 
that almost all of it failed to pass. 

Included are bills on the following : 

e Sexual harrassment, to back up 
federal equal employment opportunity 
guidelines which do not cover all 
employers. 

e Abuse prevention, to strengthen ex- 
isting domestic violence legislation. 

¢ Women in construction, aimed at man- 
dating specific goals and timetables for 
the employment of women by contractors 
in the trade. 

¢ Displaced homemakers, to provide 
state as well as federal funding to establish 
multi-purpose service centers for training 
and information distribution. 


Hey Shari, There aoe s 
Shirley '§ Car. with 
ho one Ariving itl 


e Day care, to create a lax credit for day 
care, both for individuals and as an incen- 
tive system for businesses. 

Equal rights should and must be a major 
concern to all women because in some way 
we will all benefit. 

News item: At a recent meeting of 
N.O.W. at the Lawrence YMCA, State Sen. 
Sharon Pollard, D-Methuen, warned that 
she does not expect the proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment to pass. She said, ‘‘The 
ERA is at a crisis point. Passage of that 
amendment will probably not come to be.’’ 

She suggested that women should focus 
on legislation already passed to insure that 
it works as intended, and mentioned that 
the top priority for the state Women’s 
Legislative Caucus is protection against 


She ohidln’t want to get 
her New boots dirty 
inthe mudflat. She 
Tolel me those /iffle 
“Tow Zone Signs are 


violence. 

Pollard outlined these issues: the crea- 
tion of three regional centers for displaced 
homemakers; 5 percent state-set-aside 
contracts for women’s businesses; en- 
forcement of flextime in state jobs; DES 
and legislation banning insurance com- 
panies from denying insurance to car- 
riers; sexual harrassment; child care tax 
incentives; and a state workers’ child care 
facility. 

She said other women’s caucus priorities 
are continuance of health benefits after 
divorce, transfer trauma of the elderly, 
elder abuse, unconstitutionality of the 
state contributory retirement system, af- 
firmative action, and foster care. 
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Donna Johnson [No. 3] goes for two with 


this fast-breaking lay-up. 


— Carl Russo photo. 
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‘LADY KNIGHTS’, continued from page 1 


The winning streak was then extended 
to fifteen games at the expense of Brad- 
ford College. The game saw a total team 
effort by NECC as eleven players hit the 
scoring column. The high scorers of the 
game were Donna Johnson, Ellen Foley 
and Alyce Beal, all of which had eight 
points. The final score of the contest was 
60-24, NECC on top again. 

New Hampshire Tech. then challenged 
the Knights but again NECC power pre- 
vailed, winning easily 70-53. Alyce Beal 
proved the big difference in this game as 
she scored 27 points for the Knights. Diane 
Dehm chipped in with nine points. Donna 
Johnson and Ellen Foley again scored big, 
combining for 19 points to aid the cause. 


The Knights continued to roll as they 
beat Becker College 53-32. The Knights 
again were led by the scoring of Donna 
Johnson who hit for 16 points. Ellen Foley 
and Corinne MacDougall chipped in with 
12 and 10 points respectively. The Knights 
led at the half, 30-10, and the Knight de- 
fense again proved the difference in the 
second half. 

The big story of the next game against 
Mass. College of Pharmacy was not the 
outcome but rather the injury suffered by 
a key player. Alyce Beal, who many times 
throughout the season has lead the 
Knights in scoring, sprained her ankle at 
the end of the first half and was unable to 
return to action. She is still a question 
mark for the tournament and her abscence 
will be felt. Alyce scored nine points in 
the first half before spraining her ankle 
and the Knights were in command to stay, 
leading at the half, 51-30. Donna Johnson 
then picked up the scoring slack in the 
second half as she scored 10 of her 14 
points in the final stanza. The Knights 
won the game by a score of 59-37. 

The Knights winning streak was ex- 
tended to sixteen games at the hands of 
Hellenic College. Once again the Knights 
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Diana Dean [No. 22] lays-up two. 
— Carl Russo photo. 


showed their supremacy as they handily 
beat their closest competitor in league 
play. Ellen Foley led all the scorers with 
22 points as the Knights were in command 
from the start. The Knight lead at the half 
was 24-17. Corinne MacDougall added 12 
points to help pave the way for the victory. 
_ Coach Jack Hess is concerned about:the ° 
injury suffered by Alyce Beal and hopes 
that it doesn’t effect the team’s play. “If 
we are going to win the tournament it will 
be on our own and the contribution of 
everyone on the team. The loss of Alyce 
has definitely affected us but we can 
overcome it,” Hess said. “Our being in 
first place is going to make the tourna- 
ment that much harder — all the teams 
will be gunning for us. There is no ques- 
tion we should win it — we have beaten all 
the teams in the tournament twice in the 


season, we should be able to beat them 
again.” 


Me a a a 
Football for fun 


Flag football will again be an event in 
the intramural season, as it was last sem- 
ester. Last semester the event shared a 
great deal of success. The season will 
start on April 1, when rosters must be 
turned in to Dave Brown. All teams must 
consist of twelve players, six of which will 
be on the field at all times. 


The games will be played throughout 
the semester on Monday, Wednesday and 
Fridays. A schedule will be posted outside 
Dave Brown's office in D-125 as soon as 
the rosters are turned in. The top two 
teams will be awarded for their accomp- 


lishments at the end of the season. 
ooo 


Knights hoping to rebound vs. Hellenic 


By Peter Spokus 


The Northern Essex men’s basketball 
team is currently in second place in the 
Greater Boston Small College Conference 
as they finished out the regular season 
with a 19-6 record. The Knights had one 
of the, longest winning streaks in the 
leagues, they went ten games without a 
defeat. The Knights will face off against 
Emerson College in the first game of the 
post season tournament and if they are 
victorious they will probably face off 
against #1 Hellenic. 


The NECC winning streak was extended 
to the magic ten when they played host to 
Wentworth College back in late January. 
The Knights pulled out a tough victory as 
they snuck by with a 68-62 win. Peter 
Martin, a newcomer to the NECC squad, 
scored 20 points to lead all the NECC 
scorers. Dennis Morin and Barry Prescott 
combined for 32 to keep the game in 
NECC control. The Knights led at the 
half, 22-12, and the lead was never lost. 


The ten-game winning streak was then 
snapped by the hands of Hellenic College. 
This is the first time during the season 
that first-place Hellenic has played NECC, 
the second and possible third meetings 
should prove exciting. Barry Prescott led 
the NECC charge with 22 points but it 
wasn't enough to combat the scoring of 
Hellenic. Dennis Morin and John Mallery 
scored 13 and 14 points respectively but it 
proved to be too lttle. The final score of 
the contest was 76-59, Hellenic. 


Roxbury Community College then 
played host to NECC, and again the 
Knights were upset. Roxbury has defeat- 
ed the Knights twice during the season 
but the losses have not affected NECC’s 
league record because Roxbury is not in 
the Greater Boston Conference. Peter 
Martin and Barry Prescott combined for 
34 points but it was not enough to 
overcome the team effort of Roxbury, 
who had 11 players in the scoring column. 
The Knights trailed at the half by ten, 
4131. John Mallery also had a productive 


night scoring, chipping in with 12 points. 
The effort was not enough and Roxbury 
handed NECC their second defeat in as 
many games, 88-64. 

The Knights got back on the winning 
trail as they beat Daniel Webster College 
handily, 77-65. The Knights came out 
scoring early and had built up an eleven- 
point halftime lead, a lead that was never 
in danger. The Knights were again led by 
their Tri-captains Dennis Morin, Barry 
Prescott and Ed McGonagle. Morin and 
Prescott combined for 27 points to lead 
the offensive charge while McGonagle 
played his usual standout game on defense. 
Newcomer Mike Packard and Mark Crock- 
er scored ten points apiece to keep the 
game out of the grasp of the Daniel Web- 
ster team. 


NECC then faced a tough Bunker Hill 
College team and again the Knights 
emerged the victors, winning a very close 
battle, 64-62. The game was close through- 
out, but NECC did attain a five-point lead 
at the half, 33-28. Dennis Morin scored 13 
of his 19 points in the second half to secure 
the Knight win. He was also aided by the 
scoring of Mark Crocker, who tallied 15 
points. 

The Knights again faced a tough match 
in the team of Quincy Community College. 
NECC barely eked out this victory, 
winning by 3 points, 73-70. The Knights 
had a 15-point halftime lead but the Quincy 
team did not give up, forcing the Knights 
to play good ball — and NECC responded. 
Dennis Morin again proved to be the big 
offensive weapon for NECC as he hit for a 
game-high 26 points. Barry Prescott also 
scored well, connecting for 22 points. Mike 
Griswold and Barry MacDonald also chip- 
ped in with five points apiece. 

New Hampshire Tech then stood in the 
path of NECC and soon found out the 
power of this NECC squad, losing big, 
80-66. Peter Martin and Mike Packard, 
both joining the squad after the first sem- 
ester, led the Knight scoring, getting 18 


and 16 points respectively. The game was 
close in the first half as the Knights had a 
slim 3-point lead, 39-36. The second half 
saw the Knights take complete control of 
the game — out-scoring their opponent 
41-30. 

In a game that could someday prove to 
be a rivalry, NECC destroyed Bradford 
College, 57-37. Bradford College has had 
some good teams in the past and the team 
is doing well in its league this year. A 
NECC-Bradford rivalry would be very 
good for both the schools and the Haver- 
hill community since Bradford is just a 
mile away from NECC. The Knights had 
ten players in the scoring column in this 
game as the Knights took an early lead 
and never looked back. Barry Prescott 
and Brian Ruel led the Knight charge, 
scoring 11 points each. 

The Knights had established a five- 
game winning streak with the victery 
over Bradford and they intended to make 
it six games at the expense of Mass. Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. The Knights did as 
they planned, winning the game 73-67. 
NECC had three players scoring 16 points 
— Mike Packard, Barry Prescott and 
Dennis Morin. The Knights enjoyed a 
42-38 half-time lead, a lead that was to 
quickly be enlarged at the start of the 
second half. John Mallery chipped in with 
10 points for NECC. 


The Knights then faced off against their 
archrival — Hellenic. The Knights played 
well against the first-place team but the 
offensive power of their 5'9” guard was 
too much to handle for NECC. The Hellen- 
ic scoring machine could not miss from the 
floor as he hit for a game-high 30 points. 
Barry Prescott tried to match the offen- 
sive power of Hellenic but his 22 points 
was not enough. A fine 16-point effort by 
Peter Martin also proved to be to no avail. 
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Sports 
A) INTRAMURAL 


By Bob Beckshaw 


3 on 3 intramural hoop underway 


The basketball intramural 3-on-3 pro- 
gram officially started on Wednesday, 
Feb. 18. There are eleven teams partici- 
pating in a round-robin tournament cul- 
minating on Monday March 30, with the 
top 8 teams making the play-offs. 


As of February 18, the rosters are as 


History of 
racquetball 


By Paul James 

A relatively new sport has been sweep- 
ing the nations for about five years now; 
it’s the game of racquetball. It’s fast- 
paced, easy-to-learn and a challenge to 
one’s coordination and athletic skill. 

The game of racquetball that we see to- 


Basketball schedule 


follows: Wednesday, February 18 Wednesday, March 11 day got its start from two other games — 
g #1* 76’ers [Fowler] vs. Rippers [Massey] #1 Meatheads / Celtics handball and _ paddleball. Paddleball, ~ 

76’ers Wimps #2 Wimps [White] / Losers [Gill] #2 Bombers / Wimps although similar to racquetball, used a 
Mike Fowler Randy White #3 Celtics [Patnaude]/BJ’s (Arpin] #3  Centurian Plus / 76’ers solid wooden paddle and a harder ball. 

Donnie Roaf Tom Sebestion #4 Beal’s Whls / Centurian + [Rowinski] #4 BJ's / Rippers Then sometime between 1967 and 1969 a 

Bob Wolchick Steve Burns 7 3 man named Joe Slobek changed the game 

Ron Christ Brian Echland #1 =D oh ee eee Se ] ’ Hesdey, nee ie to what we know as racquetball. He chang- 

Jeff Tommey #2 Rae, £ ia Rares teal MN #1 Beal's Wheels / Celtics ed the paddle to a stringed racquet, 

ippers / pers #2 Derek’s Dorks / Wimps similar to a tennis racquet but smaller. 

Celtics Beal’s Wheels peeves BTS #3 Meatheads / 76’ers Then he changed the hard solid ball to a 


#4 Wimps / Centurian Plus 
Monday, February 23 
#1 Celtics / Bombers 


Glenn Gaudette Carl Beal 
Dave Pataunde Joe Goldsmith 
Jim Busby Jeff Ness 
Pete Mastarcour Mark Johnson 


Dennis Covey #3 Losers / BJ’s 


#4 Rippers / Centurian Plus 


Rippers Losers Wednesday, February 25 
Mike Boisvert Charlie Gill #1 76’ers / Bombers 
Matt Sydlouski Mark McGuane #2 Wimps / Meatheads 
Dave Healy Dave Allen #3 Celtics / Derek’s Dorks 
Bob Massey Joe Suslovitch #4 BJ's / Centurian Plus 
Dave Ray Rich Maloney Friday, February 27 
BJ’s Centurians Plus #1 Losers / Bombers 
A E ak #2 Rippers / Meatheads 
sine Arpin F - = = winskd #3 76’ers / Derek’s Dorks 
Nic Soaukaris iba G2 #4 Wimps / Beal’s Wheels 
Bob Hickey Jack Hess 
Paul Rouse Monday, March 2 
Bob Wolick #1 Centurian Plus / Bombers 
#2 BJ's / Meatheads 
Derek’s Dorks Meatheads #3 Losers / Derek’s Dorks 
Dennis Conlin David Alves #4 Rippers / Beal’s Wheels 
Chris Fleming Doug Consentino Wednesday, March 4 
Mike Jarosz Mike Sirois #1 76’ers / Celtics 
Joe Murach Dave Farley #2 Bombers / Meatheads 
Derek Plude John Palermo #3  Centurian Plus / Derek’s Dorks 
Bomb #4 BJ’s / Beal’s Wheels 
4 eae Friday, March 6 

Ai Wright #1 Losers / Celtics 

Steve Wilson #2 Rippers / Wimps 

Gary Tillson #3 Meatheads / Derek’s Dorks 


#4 Bombers / Beal’s Wheels 
Monday, March 9 


#1 Centurian Plus / Celtics 
#2 BJ's / Wimps 
#3 Losers / 76’ers 


All teams have until mid-season to add 
and drop players from their rosters. 


Ski d 
: Ing axe 
David Brown has announced that the 
Cross-country Ski Outing for Feb. 25 will 
be cancelled due to “no snow.” For more 
information on a possible make-up date, 


one should contact Mr. Brown in Room 125 
in the Gym. 


Bsa ch OULE 


Restaurant/ Lounge 


NECC specials: 


2 x 4 Burger w/fries....1.75 
All sandwich specials...1.75 with 


college Id. Call before-346-9700 
and it will be ready on arrival. 


_ HAPPY HOUR 12:00-4:00 © 


Go right down 110 to Merrimac just over the 
Haveriill line 


_ Come enjoy ourrecreation center 


Ay 


Come ORE come all! 


#2 Beal’s Wheels / Meatheads [Alves] 


#4 Derek’s Dorks / Beal’s Wheels 


NECC* 


Home ground 


#4 Bombers / Rippers 
Monday, March 16 
#1 Centurian Plus / Losers 
#2 Celtics / Wimps 
#3 Beal’s Wheels / 76’ers 
#4 Derek’s Dorks / Rippers 
Wednesday, March 18 
#1 Meatheads / Losers 
#2 Bombers / BJ’s 
#3 Wimps / 76’ers 
#4 Celtics / Rippers 
Friday, March 20 
#1 Beal’s Wheels / Losers 
#2 Derek's Dorks / BJ’s 
#3 Meatheads / Centurian Plus 


[* indicates Court No.] 


In the event of a tie, the higher place 
will go to the team with the best score 


against the opposition. 
PLAYOFFS 


Monday, March 30 


Court #1 Team #1 vs Team #& 
Court #2 Team #2 vs Team #7 
Court #3 Team #3 vs Team #6 
Court #4 Team #4 vs Team #5) 


Wednesday, April 1 


Crt #1 Winner,Game 1 vs Winner,Game 4 
Crt #2 Winner,Game 2 vs Winner,Game 3} 


Friday, April 3 
FINALS 


Ski trip planned 


By Joyce Rogers 


The Ski Club meets on Wednesday from 
noon to 1 p.m. in Room E-373. The group 
is planning a trip to Smuggler’s Notch in 
Vermont. The club will leave Friday, 


March 20, at noon, the week before spring 
vacation. 

Interested students may learn more 
about the trip at Wednesday’s meeting, 
Feb. 25. Lodging and transportation costs 
will be paid for by the club. Meals must be 
purchased separately. 


Softball meeting set 


Athletic Director Jack Hess has an- 
nounced that there will be an organiza- 
tional meeting for the upcoming softball 
season on February 25. No prior softball 
experience is necessary. The meeting will 
be held in Room 129 of the Gym at 12noon. 

Practice for the regular season starts on 
March 30. The season will officially kick 
off on Tuesday, April 7, and will end on 
May 9. 

For more information, contact Coach 
Jack Hess in his office in the Gym, Room 
123. 


hollowed out ball, providing greater con- 
trol in playing and less pain to someone 
struck by the ball. 

After the game had been perfected, it 
was time to bring it to the public. The 
game began to grow when it became 
popular on military bases and at 
Y.M.C.A.’s. It was, however, concentrated 
mainly on the West coast, in the San Diego 
area. Then about 1975, the game began to 
grow in popularity and Racquetball clubs 
started sprouting all over the West coast. 
It was around 1977-78 that the game really 
hit the East coast and has since rivaled 
tennis in popularity. 

According to Ron Miano, manager and 
racquetball pro of Racquetball Danvers, 
racquetball does attract many former ten- 
nis players but for specific reasons. You 
have more freedom of movement in rac- 
quetball than in tennis. Once the ball is 
properly served, you can use any wall on 
the course as long as it ends up hitting the 
front wall so your opponent can return the 
play. 

A person can burn up at least twice the 
calories playing racquetball than one who 
plays tennis. Miano stresses, however, 
that tennis is not a ‘‘dead” sport. Member- 
ship for tennis has simply leveled as rac- 
quetball will soon level off in its 
membership. 

Since racquetball is such a fast-paced 
sport, and it’s played in a relatively small 
space, safety can be a problem. Miano 
recommends eye protectors as the most 
important safety item to have. It’s easy, 
especially for a beginner, to lose track of 
the ball and walk right into it. Eye protec- 
tors will prevent serious damage to the eye 
and could save your sight. 

Next, a fairly good quality racquet is 
recommended to help prevent shoulder or 
elbow problems, and will provide greater 
control of the ball. The proper shoes are a 
must. Sneakers or tennis shoes are 
recommended. 

Racquetball is a game everyone can en- 
joy. Simply take your time, learn how to 
control the ball, and you'll find a sport 
which is great fun as well as terrific exer- 
cise. 


Soccer league starts 


By Peter Spokus 


The Indoor Soccer League has announc- 
ed the schedule for the 1981 Spring 
season. The games will be played in the 
Gym on Monday nights, from 8:00 to 10:00 
p.m. Anyone interested in playing can 
meet in the Gym on the night of the first 


game. 


The season starts on March 2 and games 
will continue until the end of March. On 
Saturday, April 4, there will be a post-sea- 
son tournament. 
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QUESTION: 


eas 


Dick Reilly, Veterans Counselor: I feel disgusted by 
deadly force but I would use it to defend my home 


and family. 


Sal Alaimo, L/A: Yes, I feel that every human being 
has the right to protect something that is rightfully 


theirs. 


OUTLAWS 
(special guest: Dec Holliday) 
Orpheum Theater 


Feb. 24 
7:30 p.m. 


RS 
CHEAP TRICK 
(special guest: UFO) 
Boston Garden 
Feb. 27 
7:30 p.m. 


BOOMTOWN RATS 
(special guest: The Shirts) 
Orpheum Theater 


$9.50 Feb. 27 
$8.50 7:30 p.m. 


pe 


GRATEFUL DEAD 
Boston Garden 


March 12 
7:00 p.m. 


NERVOUS EATERS 


Channel 25 
NECCO Street, Boston 


February 27 


BS 


e Coming in April: STYX, at the 
Providence Civic Center and at the Boston 
Garden. 


Diane Moran, L/A: A person should be safe in their 
own home. I feel that the integrity of the home is 
every individual's responsibility. It's about time that 
the state is doing something to ensure that a person 
can legally meet this responsibility. 


EF NARA 


Deby Hoyt, Business Trans.: Deadly force should be 
‘used to protect your life, but as far as property goes, 
no one should be killed for stealing. 


Schedule for free movies 
College Center 


Everything you always wanted to know about sex . . 
Onion Field 


Moonraker 
Caddy Shack 
The Rose 


Make your band complete! Must be seen 


Contact Phil or Dan Stratos at 382-4186 


f 


Do you agree with Gov. King’s proposal to allow deadly force to be used 
by the citizen to protect life and home ? 


By Phil Coppola 


George Stewart, Criminal Justice Coord.: A person 
should have the right to use the necessary force to 
subdue an intruder. The degree of force should only 
be enough to overcome the threat. 


Marie Hodgdon, L/A: Definitely yes, and it won't be 
passed soon enough. 


Rincon. 
Hispano 


Aunque les parezca mentira, lo que les 
voy a contar es absolutamente cierto. La 
fiesta de San Valentin no se conote en His- 
panoamérica ni en Espana. En estos paises 
no hay un solo dia de la semana sin fes- 
tividades religiosas y procesiones, pero el 
bueno de San Valentin se pierde en la sole- 
dad y el olvido. Sin embargo, aqui en los 
Estados Unidos — que es el tinico pais que 
lo reconoce — se le celebra con gran en- 
tusiasmo. 


A muchos de ustedes, que estén recotn 
llegados a América, les sorprenderé ver 
durante este mes de febrero “corazones” 
por todas partes, todos ellos en honor de 
San Valentin, el Santo Patron de los enam- 
orados (di 14 de febrero). 

El origen de este Santo data del siglo 
nueve en Roma. Unos siglos antes, un 
decreto del emperador Claudio habia pro- 
hibido el matrimonio de los militares por- 
que asi serian buenos soldados. Pero en el 
siglo nueve ese decreto fue roto por San 
Valentin, permitiendo el matrimonio entre_ 
los soldados y sus novias y convirtiéndose 
el Santo en el protector de los enamorados. 

2Como llegd la festividad hasta América, 
tunico pai que la celebra? Esto todavia esta 
envuelto en el mayor misterio. De todos 
modos, la fiesta de San Valentin es una 
ocasidn muy oportuna para enviar a “la 
dama de sus pensamientos” una tarjetita 
con su corazon. Ese dia las jovenes muy 
bonitos retinen docenas de tarjetatas y los 
chicos timidos tienen la oportunidad de 
poder describir sus sentimientos a su 
elegida. Otra cosa muy aceptable es que 
las chicas pueden tomar la iniciativa y 
enviar “su corazon” en una carta. Muchos 
solteros de mal genio reciben como broma 
muchos Valentines que causan la diversitn 
y elasombro de los demas. 


Y ahora... les dejo... sHo me queda 
decir a alguna bonita Patricia de ojos 
azules, o a alguna Carmencita de grandes 
ojos y pies chiquititos, o a una Mary Rose 
de cabellos rojos . . . ?Quieres ser mi 
Valentin? En una palabra... ?Quieres ser 
mi novia?’ 


